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BLEST BE HE WHO GIVES ME BOOKS 


alt ST be he who gives me books— 
| Friends of winter’s inglenooks, 
~ a mA Weaving garlands scent with May, 
as LL When without the skies are gray. 


ae uo He who gives me gold is friend, 


But his gilded gift 1 spend, 
Gifts of wine, though fraught with mirth, 
Must be drunk to find their worth. 




















But when wine no more inflames, 

And when want the lucre claims, 

One gift, one friend, remain the best— 

He who gives me books be blest. 
Dovcias MALtocn. 


























SOME 
By ELIZABI 


N many ways 

the annual ex 

hibition of 

handicraft at 
the Chicago Art 
Institute is a decided success, and in others 
it is distinctly disappointing. In a few 
of the individual exhibits there has been 
a real gain. but as a whole the exhibi- 
tion lacks life. It is admirably arranged, 
but something of the old-time vitality is 
gone. With several exceptions, th 
strongest showing is made by out-of-town 
contributors. This is partly due to the 
fact that many well-known Chicago crafts- 
men are not exhibiting this year. Mrs. 
Wynne, Mrs. Taylor, Miss Holden, Miss 
Reade, Mr. Dole, Mr. Twose, and M1 
faston are not represented, and thei1 
work cannot well be spared. Mrs 
Wynne’s individuality is especially missed 

a 

Of the out-of-town exhibitors the meta 
crafters claim first attention. New Yorl 
is represented by Helen Ward of Mama 
oneck, Rhode Island by the Luthers of 
Providence, Wisconsin by Caroline Seton 
Ogden of Milwaukee, Massachusetts by 
Arthur J. Stone of Gardner, George |] 
Parker of Taunton, and the Handicraft 
Shop of Boston. Ohio makes a 
record with Brainerd Thresher of Dayton, 
and Jane Carson and Frances Barnum of 
Cleveland. California upholds her star 
dard with Charles F. Eaton of Santa 
Barbara and his three associates. The 
East and West join hands in this display 
and literally challenge each other. 

- 

A far-away exhibitor is Wilson Tripp of 
Montreux, who sends two exquisite pieces 
of jewelry designed by him and exécuted 
by M. Balin. Particularly interesting is 





a. 
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rts and Crafts 


RECENT WORK 


TH EMERY 


pendant of silver and_ translucent 
amel, set with Siberian amethysts. 


hese stones have the depth of the purple 


m, combined with the sheen and fire of 
opal, and they fit into the background 
silver and shimmering enamel as if 

ide for it alone. Almost as attractive is 
cintillating pendant of silver and opal 
trix. In the same case with the Swiss 

ndicraft are some exceedingly good 
ngs from the Hull House shop, made by 


ank Hazenplug and A. G. Colarossi. 
tal work is rather a departure for Mr. 


cenplug, and his future efforts in this 
will be watched with interest. The 

bowl, or porringer executed by 
two craftsmen, is well reproduced in 
accompanying illustration, which also 
ntains Mr. Thresher’s candlesticks of 
er, decorated with baroque pearls, a 
ceful compote designed by Mr. Stone, 
yrup-jug executed by Mary Knight of 

Handicraft Shop, and a quaint little 


iustard-pot of George III. pattern from 


hammer of another Handicraft 
pper. These pieces form a notable 
up, and show what is being done in 
er by American craftsmen. 


* 


Among the silversmiths the work of 
Carson and Frances Barnum must 
high rank. Original in design, bold 

execution, and charming in color, the 

rious articles in silver and enamel sent 
these Cleveland young women claim 

unstinted admiration. There is a 
hness about their work, a spontancity. 

t is not found in the handicraft of some 

the more @xperienced members. Their 

mel is low in tone. Cool gray-greens 
cooler gray-blues are combined with 
pure gray of silver, and produce a 
st pleasing harmony. The salad set 
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and mirror shown in one of the illustra- 
tions give an adequate idea of their de- 
signing, but cannot convey any of the 
lovely tone effects. The Misses Barnum 
and Carson also send many pendants, 
brooches, and buckles, forming one of the 
largest individual displays in the exhibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Thresher, whose name is a compara- 
tively new one to the arts and crafts world 


United with this grasp of French and 
Japanese designs is an individuality which 
is wholly Thresher—a characteristic which 
may be noted in the reproduction of a half- 
dozen or more of his buckles, pins, and 
pendants. His ivory and coral slides and 
buckles, which are not illustrated, are 
very charming in color, showing the deep 
mellow tones of old ivory, combined with 
the orange-pink tints of pale coral. These 





SILVER PORRINGER BY FRANK HAZENPLUG 


of this city, is another who is represented 
in goodly numbers. Leaving out the 
lamps, which do not show this artist at his 
best, Mr. Thresher’s work makes a brilliant 
showing. To many visitors at the Insti- 
tute the case containing the Dayton 
jewelry has proved the most fascinating 
one in the exhibition. That Mr. Thresher 
has been a careful student of modern 
French methods is shown by his designs in 
silver and gold and the way in which he 
handles this medium. That he has been 
influenced by Japanese models is demon- 
strated by his work in ivory and coral. 


AND A. G. COLAROSSI, CANDLESTICKS BY 
BRAINERD THRESHER, COMPOTE BY ARTHUR J. STONE, SYRUP-JUG 
AND MUSTARD-POT FROM THE HANDICRAFT SHOP 


are among the best of Mr. Thresher’s things, 
and show him at high-water mark. Some 
of his work in gold is over-brilliant, sug- 
gesting the glittering finish of the profes- 
sional jeweler. We miss the marvelous 
red golds and green golds and coppery 
golds found in the jewels ef Mrs. Wynne, 
Mrs. Klapp, and the recent productions of 
Miss Leonide Lavaron. But Mr. Thresher 
has come to stay—we hope—and hereafter 
it is safe to predict that he must be reck- 
oned with in all arts and crafts matters. 
Mr. Chas. F. Eaton is such a many-sided 
craftsman that he cannot be classed as a 
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MR. THRESHER’'S JEWELRY 


worker in metal, pure and simple. To do so 
would be to ignore his talents in other lines, 
which are many. Last year this Californian 
was the sensation of the Institute exhibition. He 
fairly dazzled with his brillianey. To-day, if less 
of a sensation, he is a truer success, and we 
now accord him our full admiration. Last year 
he erred on the side of over-elaboration. Too 
many materials were used on one object and 
used with too prodigal a hand. Now there is a 
oreater restraint and a truer artistic feeling. 

In the niche reserved for the Santa Barbara 
exhibit are several coffers and caskets, a beauti- 
ful lamp-shade, and many metal book-covers. 
These covers are among the finest things that 
have come fromthe Eaton workshop. In design 
they are extremely simple and each shows a 
sympathetic touch. Most attractive are the 
guest-books and wedding books, with their 
boldly simple covers and their illuminated initials 
and borders. The catalogue titles are suggestive. 
“Guest Book, Rose Bower’; “Guest Book, Pome- 
granate’ ; “Guest Book, ‘Ye Ornament’ ”’ ; “Guest 
300k, ‘Auld Lang Syne’”’; “Wedding Book, 
Orange Flower’; ‘“‘Wedding Book, Aucassin and 
Nicolete.” Very quaint is the latter, which 
contains on its open page a colored sketch in 
flat tones of the marriage ceremony of Aucassin 
and Nicolete. Attendants in doublet and hose 
and De Monvel-looking ladies in high, pointed 
caps make a brilliant picture. In old script runs 
the legend, ‘‘Then Aucassin Married Nicolete And 
Became The Lady Beaueaire.” The rest of the 
story is told in the same flat, glowing colors. 
In this one bit of work we see Mr. Eaton’s versa- 
tility and something of his genius for detail. 


¥ 


The crowning glory of the California section 
is the lamp-shade. It is a wonderfully harmoni- 
ous thing. No black-and-white reproduction 
can suggest its beauty—the marvelous shimmer- 
ing gray of the abalone shell, the duller, lifeless 
gray of the iron frame, and the soft, velvety 
gray of the wire cloth with which it is lined. 
The motij is the peacock feather, a gray feather, 
picked perhaps from the silver peacock of 
my thol ry. 

The Chicago exhibits in the metal line are 
smaller than usual, and the impression is gained 
that our own arts and crafts people have either 


lost interest in the yearly display or else are so busy with outside orders that they 
cannot devote their time to the making of exhibition pieces. Of local crafters the 
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work of Miss Bennett, Miss Preston, 
Miss Heuerman, and Miss Friedman 
of Hull House claims consideration. 
Miss Heuerman contributes a unique 
ring and Miss Friedman an interesting 
copper box, with enameled top. Miss 
Preston sends a quaint conceit in 
silver and pebbles, and Miss Bennett 
a happy thought in silver and mala- 
chite. 

The Grueby, Van Briggle, Tiffany, 
and Newcombe sections supply the 
strong-color element and form what 
may be termed the reposeful side of 
the exhibition. The work of these 
great art industries has become such 
a feature of handicraft displays that 
no collection would be complete with- 
out it. The present arrangement of 
Grueby greens, Van Briggle yellows, 
and Newcombe blues and grays is very 
harmonious, and makes an effective 
background for the smaller crafts. Of 
the Tiffany exhibit, Louis Comfort 
is the sole designer and modeler. 
Among the Grueby pieces, the vases 
designed by George P. Kendrick and 
modeled by Axel Peterson hold first 
place. This designer is so associated 
with the Grueby triumphs that one is 
tempted to connect the two names 
with a hyphen, and describe this 
phase of the collection as Kendrick- 
Grueby. 


A noteworthy part of the exhibit is 
the decoration for the New York 
subway, drawn and colored by Grant 
La Farge and modeled by Lamereaux 
Elliot. 

The Van Briggle collection, with one 
exception, is entirely a vase display, 
and is designed exclusively by Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Briggle. The ware shows 
the peculiar dull finish—the mat 
glaze—which is such a marked char- 
acteristic of this Colorado: pottery. 
Newcombe is represented by seven 
specimens only, but they uphold the tra- 
ditions long ago established by the clay- 
workers of New Orleans. The Rook- 
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wood and Teco potteries are not represented this year, which is a matter of regret. Chi- 
cago claims Mr. Gates as her own and would be glad to do special honor to the Teco ware. 
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THE WORK OF 


Of local pottery exhibits the 
the Art Institute School is full of interest. 
Seven craftsmen have made a small show- 
ing, which includes jars, vases, and bowls 
in a pleasing gamut of blue, green, and 
gray. These pieces hold great promis 
and the Art Institute kiln will be eagerly 
watched. 

+ ‘ 


The Atlan China Club exhibit is dis- 
appointingly small, and the Chicago Cera- 
mic Art Association does not make so 
creditable a display as past efforts have 
led us to expect. Of the Atlan pieces, 
mention must be made of Miss Dibbles’s 
service plate, Miss Topping’s box, Miss 
Middleton’s jug, and Mrs. Zeublin’s bowl, 
the latter a charming bit of lustrous greens 
and blues, worked out in a conventional- 
ized peacock design. 

One room is devoted to the handicraft 
of the natives of the Congo River, a collec- 
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D FRANCES BARNUM 


tion loaned by the Rev. Clarence B. 
\ntisdel of this city. Baskets, robes of 
chiefs, and hangings of pineapple fiber 
comprise an exhibit which is very unique. 


Shut away from the rest of the handicraft, 
it has its full value, and forms a most 
important feature of the exhibition. Its 
educational influence can hardly be over- 


estimated, for it shows how much South 
\fricea can teach us. Aside from the 
Congo pieces, the basketry display is 
rather meager. The Misses Wurst of 
Portland, Oregon, send a Navajo specimen 


in a pine-cone pattern, Miss Reeves of Oak 
Park contributes a good bit of raffia work, 
and Miss Pope of Chicago an attractive 


g of baskets, one in the pine-tree 
pattern, another a copy of a Pima, with 
Grecian design, and the third an Indian 
motif in horizontal bars and vertical lines. 
Berea coverlets and Abnakee rugs add 


their accustomed harmonious notes, while 
the Deerfield Society of Blue and White 














Needlework forms the major part of the 
embroidery section. The blue-and-white 
work does not make so fine a display as 
usual. By far the most attractive things 
in the Deerfield case are the cross-stitch 
pieces in color—‘The Terrace,” designed 
by Margaret C. Whiting, and “‘Dooryard 
Fowls,” from Miss Ellen Miller’s clever 
needle. It is to be regretted that Mrs. 
Kate Watson of Chicago, whose cross- 
stitchery is very unique, is not a more 
frequent exhibitor. She has grasped the 
possibilities and limitations of the cross- 
stitch as few other crafts workers have 
done. There is little that is new to be 
said of the Berea coverlets. This moun- 
tain industry does not vary much from 
year to year. The old-time patterns, 
woven in the old-time, patient way, make 
their reappearance and are always wel- 
come. 

The two Abnakee rugs show what good 
work is being done by Mrs. Albee and her 
assistants. In the early days of the 
Pequahet weaving, the Abnakees were 
decidedly Persian in design. Now they 
follow Indian motifs, which is vastly 
better. Abnakee is an Indian name, 
Pequaket is rich in Indian tradition, and it 
is quite fitting that the industry should 
perpetuate the old Indian patterns, which 
are rapidly disappearing. 

Two of the handicraft shops of the city 
are represented in the Wilro and the Swas- 
tica. Miss Bennett‘and’Miss Ward exhibit 








LAMP-SHADE, IRON AND SHELL 
By Charles F Eaton 
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VAN BRIGGLE POTTERY 


through the. latter; Misses Minna and 
Rose Dolese present their beautiful leather 
work through the Wilro. The Dolese 
portfolios, card-cases, bags, and purses 
are well known to Chicagoans, who have 
at all times the privilege of vis- 
iting the permanent quarters of 
the Wilro Shop, located in the 
Fine Arts Building. Harmoni- 
ous in color, fine in workman- 
ship, their handicraft stands for 
what is best in the field they have 
chosen. Great refinement and 
an unusual feeling for detail mark 
every article that bears the 
Dolese stamp. 

No Chicago exhibition would 
seem complete without the bind- 
ings of Miss Ellen Starr. This 
year the gifted Hull House 
worker sends but three volumes, 
a Doves Press ‘“Tennyson,” “Art 
and its Producers,” and orna- 
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ments from a 
“Book of 
Kells,” de- 
signed by John 
Duncan. To 
this list Peter 
Verburg adds 
“Wayside Inn” 
and “King 
Wenceslaus.” 
Miss Gertrude 
Stiles swells the 
bookbinding 
department 
with “The His- 
tory of Ras- 
'selas,” from 
the Philosopher Press, bound in deep red 
levant, Browning’s “In a Balcony,” from 
the Blue Sky Press, bound in olive-green 
and tooled in gold, and Rossetti’s ‘‘House 
of Life,” published by Copeland and Day, 
and garbed in morocco and gold. 
Furniture-makers evidently avoided this 
exhibition. With the exception of Gustav 
Stickley, who sends nearly a roomful of 
furniture bearing the usual Stickley hall- 
marks—which are sterling, by the way 
there is not a table, chest, or chair. We 
miss the Quisisana, the Stokey, and the 
Easton pieces. Have our local furniture 


DEERFIEL 





be seen again. 
niture designs are important. 


BEAUTIFUL 





craftsmen 
changed their 
occupation, or 
have they, like 
Mr. Easton, 
moved to Cal- 
ifornia, and 
gone to build- 
ing bungalows? 
If so, much 
will be forgiv- 
en, providing 
they turn out 
such excellent 
work as the 
ex-Austin high 
school profes- 


STITCHERY 


soris doing. The fine,strong pieces of furni- 


ire, stamped with the unique device, 
Easton-Austin,” were a welcome feature 

last year’s exhibition and could well 
To all home-makers fur- 


The present Arts and Crafts showing is 
nlike that of any previous year. It is 
trong in spots. Next year it is hoped 

it the out-of-town contributors will all 
turn and that every Chicago absentee 
vill buckle on his armor and again come 
‘orth and meet the present victors on a 


well-foucht field. 


BEAUTIFUL wiill contain a 


Early issues of THE HOUSE 
most important series of PRACTICAL CRAFTS ARTICLES, 
contributed by experts, and fully illustrated with diagrams, sketches, and 
half-tones. These articles are intended to give DEFINITE INSTRUC- 
TIONS to those wishing to undertake any of the usual branches of handt- 
craft, and will include lists of the 
ESTIMATES OF THE COST. 

In addition to this series, Professor Oscar Lovell Triggs will explain 
“THE MEANING OF INDUSTRIAL ART,” and Mr. 


required tools and materials and 


Foseph Twyman, the well-known decorator, will write on “What 
A ‘food For.”’ 


Willtam Morris 
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SKETCH OF A DINING-ROOM DESIGNED BY MacLACHLAN STUTTGART 
Published by Moderne Bau 





























WINDOWS ann DOORWAYS 















DOORWAY ALMOST 
HIDDEN BY 
HYDRANGEA 


YELLOW 
LADY 
BANKSIA 


A. P. Hill, 
Photographer 


YELLOW 
LADY BANKSIA, WITH 
LA FRANCE ROSES 
IN THE 
FOREGROUND 


Mrs. Hare, Photographer 





































IN CALIFORNIA 






































BEAUTY OF GLAZENWOOD 


LA MARQUE Mrs. Hare, Photographer 


























AN ORIGINAL PAINTER 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Class Lecturer on the Collections of the Art Institute of Chicago 


“SAVER since venturesome Adam _ cided talent, paying him much money for 
invented knowledge, and had the it. Doubtless, with so many others striv- 
courage to actually eat something, ing to be original, only the best could 
in the interests of science, with expect to receive extended patronage. 

which he had no previous acquaintance, But Besnard has his place in the little 
every son of his has been eager to emulate group of the best. 

this progenitor in the search for some new In Paris, where Besnard lives, public 
thing. Adam is not the only one who has taste demands mural decorations. It has 
taken great risks for discovery’s sake. always been the ambition of artists to 
Even painters take their lives in their expand their talent by means of these 
hands when they eat of the tree of knowl- grandiose paintings, always spread out 
edge, and find out something that no one where the admiring world may see, and 


knew _ before. 
Having found 
it, their love 
of art obliges 
them to live 
up to their 
convictions. 
Hundreds — of 
painters have 
followed 
Adam out of 
the garden, 
simply be- 
cause their 
new knowl- 
edge was like 


thus they be 
saved from 
oblivion.  Al- 
so, these large 
works call for 
an artist’s 
largest. effort, 
and gratify his 
artistic long- 
ings todo “‘the 
grand = art.’’ 
The walls and 
ceilings of 
palaces are 
strewn with 
the carcasses 





his, unsuited: 


to the environ- 
ment. 

Albert Bes- 
nard has had 
better for- 
tune; living at 
this _ period, 
which permits 
an artist to 
try almost any 
experiment, 
and, provided 
he have, de- 


TWO RAYS OF 


By Besnard In the 


142 





es 
Lu: 


of vaulting 
ambitions 
which _ o’er- 
leapt  them- 
selves, not be- 
ing properly 
bred for that 
sort of high 
jumping. 
Most of 
these decora- 
tions in civic 
edifices are 
composed in 




















THE DEAD WOMAN 
By Besnard Inthe Luxembourg 


the style which was long ago married to 
the architecture called ‘‘renaissance.” 
The famous ceiling by Guido Reni, called 
the ‘‘Aurora”—universally known through 
photographie reproductions—is an exam- 
ple of this style. It was largely addicted 
to nymphs and pagan gods, and their 
number is legion. 

Besnard departed from this mannerism 
in his decoration on the large wall behind 
the rostrum of the capacious lecture-hall 
of the Chemists, at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
It is in this same vast agglommeration of 
buildings that Puvis de Chevannes painted 
his extensive hemicycle, now well known. 
The mural painting by Besnard is in an- 
other auditorium; let us not forget that it 
is dedicated to the uses of Chemistry, 
because the treatment would otherwise be 
without sense. 
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Chemistry teaches us that decay is only 
the opportunity of nature to produce new 
life: ‘Ever upon old decay, the greenest 
mosses cling.” The fact that death is 
producing and sustaining new life—that is 
the triumphant discovery of chemistry. 
The center of the space placed at the dis- 
posal of M. Besnard is higher than the 
sides. Therefore he made a triptych. 
All the upper part of the center is occupied 
with the glowing sun, a great mass of 
explosive yellowish light. Under this is 
a grass-grown bank, its top brilliantly 
lighted, its near side in shadow, as it slopes 
toward the front. Amid flowers, on the 
lighted top, lies the nude dead body of a 
woman, the breasts full of milk, from one 
of which a lusty infant draws nourishment. 
The other breast flows milk—from death 
flows life for the coming generation, and it 

















DECORATION BY BESNARD IN THE VESTIBULE OF THE 
ECOLE DE PHARMACIE 





















































is superabundant. All about this pair 
of figures, symbolical of death producing 
and sustaining life, hovers a swarm of 
butterflies. In the shadowy front slope 
the fearsome mystery of life, in the form 
of a half-concealed serpent, glides sneak- 
ingly. Oh, the terror inspired by that 
sneaking unknowable! 

The wings of the triptych reveal the 
opening and the closing of human existence. 
On the right, all is verdant. Down in the 
mysterious space, between banks of pleas- 
ant verdure, flows the stream of life, not 
revealing from whence it comes or whither 
it goes. Here are two nude figures, a 
youthful Adam, who lifts tenderly a 
slender Eve to pluck an orange from the 
tree of knowledge. The opposite wing 
shows us chaos, the lurid light revealing 
a torrent bearing all things to destruction. 
All this here described is only literary art, 
but it reveals the ability of M. Besnard to 
think and invent. 


DECORATIONS IN THE CITY HALL 


The Hotel de Ville (city hall) of Paris 
is one of the most elegant buildings of 
modern times. It has been rebuilt (since 
the destruction of the original edifice of 
the sixteenth century, burned by the 
Commune) in the style of the Renaissance, 
just as it was formerly, but more elaborate. 
All of its extensive mural decorations are 
in the pure style which it affects, and they 
are made by the first artists of France. 
In this company Besnard was obliged to 
conform considerably to the mannerisms 
of the style, but his originality did not 
forsake him. His ceiling is the one which 
most attracts the attention of the pro- 
gressive men. It is sufficiently like the 
others, but differs materially. Most of 
the artists have followed the lead of the 
mural decorators like Guido Reni. - Bes- 
nard is almost alone in original treatment, 
while still reasonably conforming. 

His decoration is on a ceiling, one of 
many in a succession of contiguous apart- 
ments. The subject-matter has to do 
with a modern thing, namely, electricity. 
Many figures are arranged about the panel; 
the leading one bearing a sheaf of fire. 
The shape of this bundle of brilliancy 
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resembles in no way the conventional 
sheaf of flame. It appears to be a long 
ribbon of white-hot steel bent upon itself 
over and over again, ascintillating package 
enfolded in the arms of the nude nymph, 
who runs urgently, bending forward over 
it in the literal movement of the pro- 
fessional runner. The glare illuminates 
her naked body, and lights up the many 
surrounding figures as the glow from a 
forge might light them. ‘These figures are 
moving about on the dark, long-drawn line 
of the arc of a concealed sphere, the edge 
of the earth. From this edge of the earth 
we look into gray-blue space, where the 
planets hover in round, mysterious forms, 
as we see them in the telescope. Near at 
hand, the immense bulk of the moon hangs 
in the sky, half of it visible. All its surface 
is furrowed by the mountain and volcano 
forms with which the telescope has made 
us familiar. This moon occupies a large 
part of the space, and is an important 
feature. Nothing in all the realm of mural 
decoration is like this. It is the most 
original invention on record. 


CONVINCING A COMMITTEE 


There is reason for supposing that Bes- 
nard did not find it easy to convince the 
officials in charge of the decorations that 
his odd treatment would keep peaceful 
company with the regulation patterns of 
the other decorators. He made a large 
study of his design and mounted it in the 
ceiling of one of his studios, surrounding 
it with the architectural moldings which 
seemed suitable to him. He carried the 
committee with him, and the art-lovers 
have appreciated well the innovation; for 
it is true that the French are, of all people, 
‘keen to comprehend a new and good 
departure, even though case-hardened 
classicisnis has crusted over the percep- 
tive faculties of the ruling schoolmen. 

If Besnard was in a slight measure 
obliged to conform to the style of his fel- 
low-artists at the Hotel de Ville, he had 
things all his own way at the Ecole de 
Pharmacie, as no other artist had any- 
thing to do with that building. The 
entire wall of the interior of the grand ves- 
tibule is of grayish buff stone, with a 
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chocolate-toned dado; that is, the pillars 
and piers are of that tone; all the remain- 
ing surface is covered by the paintings. 
There are nine very large panels and prob- 
ably ten smaller ones; the subjects calling 
for important figures in landscape. The 
treatment of these subjects is entirely 
literal, but so tenderly managed and so 
colored that in no case can it be said that 
the painter has lost the sense of wall sur- 
face. No effort has been wasted, nor 
patience tried by foolish efforts at literal 
texture-painting. Everything seems nat- 
ural, but the effect is reserved and quiet. 
On the floor are tiles of soft reds and half- 
developed violet tints, broken by dull 
yellow ochre spots. While not adher ng 
to these colors exactly, the painted faces, 
costumes, and the landscape parts har- 
monize perfectly with all these surround- 
ings. This in itself is a virtue, because 
the painters rarely are willing to thus con- 
form to the architecture, more is the pity. 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


All the subjects suggest the history of 
or are associated with the use of medicine. 
Many of the smaller panels have to do 
with the primitive earth, and man’s early 
experiences, when the race was young. 
Other panels suggest the excursions of 
students of pharmacy in their search for 
medicinal plants. The most tender of the 
pictures recall the application or the 
beneficent effects of medicine—as a phy- 
sician responding to an emergency call 
in the home of an humble family, or a con- 
valescent ‘stepping into the open air for 
the first time after long illness. Every 
scene is vital and impressive; every one 
is positively literal in treatment, and still 
all of them keep their places charmingly 
in the scheme of the architecture. It has 
been maintained that literalism has no 
place in mural decoration, and there is 
good reason for this prejudice. Few 
artists have the sense of Besnard to keep 
their literalism subdued to the require- 
ments of the architecture. This series of 
decorations is more visited by the art-stu- 
dents than almost any other, because of this 
suitable treatment. It is almost unique; 
I can recall no other like it in Paris, 


BEAUTIFUL 


SUGGESTIONS IN COLOR 

But Besnard’s pAinting is usually by no 
means grave in color. In the Luxem- 
bourg gallery he has several of the most 
remarkable examples of color treatment 
vhich that varied collection shows, abun- 
lantly representative as it is. 

His “Deux Rayons’” (two rays of light) 
hows us the head and bust of a woman in 
in open-front kimona, showing the breast 
vaguely. Nothing in the picture is posi- 
ively made out. It is suggestive in 
andling forms. Probably the artists of 
the positive school would find fault with 
this because the modeling of the neck and 
hest is not sufficiently determined and 
absolute. Men like Géréme gloried in the 
exact completeness of every surface. Bes- 
nard’s work is made for color’s sake 
largely. The flesh is very lively in tone, 
and rich in tints. The hair is red, and the 
tuff falling over either shoulder keeps to 

reddish orange. 

In order to understand well the nature 

' the painting, a visit to the artist’s 
tudio is an absolute essential. M. Bes- 
nard lives in his own house, in the north- 
vestern part of the city, not far from the 

rtifications. The entrance is by a 
porte-cochére leading to a small court, 
with the house door on the right side, and 
he working studio farther in on the left. 
\ll the appointments suggest the pros- 
perous artist, and the interior rooms, 
though extremely simple, are furnished 
with original designs in chimneypieces 
and other-to-be-expected articles, includ- 
ing many works by fellow-artists. 


THE ARTIST AT HOME 

The working studio in the court is sim- 
‘ly an ample place to work, without any 
adornments. As the unwritten law of 
France forbids the artificial warming of 
an apartment until November Ist, and the 
time of my visit was September, the 
artist wore his coat and hat, and requested 
me to do the same, explaining that it was 
chilly, which I already knew. However, 


he warmed me up with his enthusiastic 
talk, and excited the ferver of my enthu- 
iasm by revealing to me all the “secrets” 
of his manner of painting. 


How soon we 
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discover the difference between a small 
and a large artist. How well he knew 
that his elevated rank as an artist was a 
matter, not of method, but of inner con- 
sciousness. 

But his method is peculiar. He had on 
his easel the commencement of an im- 
portant picture; the entire subject fully 
worked out in black and white. I do not 
mean warm gray and white, but cold and 
uncompromising black and white. He 
declared to me that certain highly colored 
paintings which I knew, had been fully 
finished in cold black and white before he 
touched any colors at all to them. Hav- 
ing thus totally completed a subject, he 
had the facility to sweep in just as much 
free and brilliant color, without in any 
way injuring the modeling and drawing, 
as his taste called for. What astonished 
me was his certainty of touch with the 
brush, color loaded. He seems never to 
make a false stroke. Of course the 
original black and white shows all through 
the work, and the color-strokes are so free 
and swift that they give enormous sug- 
gestiveness to every part. In the picture 
mentioned, the ‘Deux Rayons,” two 
swift strokes of the brush indicate the red 
of the lips, still leaving the original color- 
less modeling entirely visible. So in the 
hair, he has only swept the brush, loaded 
with the russet tint of the auburn, about 
in the original modeling. Then he carried 
the nearly empty brush, with this reddish 
tone, out on the background of cold gray, 
in such a manner as to kindly marry the 
colored hair to the rest of the picture. 
The same was true of each part of the 
canvas, the rich orange drapery and the 
flesh tones performing the same office in 
the background, to keep the unity. It 
was marvelously clever in technique, 
though there was much more than mere 
technique to recommend the work. All 
this the artist explained to me fully, and 
without any reserve, showing me a study 
of this picture in the original black and 
white, and saying that he had managed 
the picture in the Luxembourg in exactly 
this way. 

In the studio was a picture by his oldest 
son (who has already “arrived”’), made by 
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the same method. It was still in the black 
and white stage; an excellent figure of an 
athlete in costume of the present day. 
This son is very much admired and loved 
by the young students of Paris, and has a 
brilliant future before him. He is a very 
handsome man, and it is easy to see, when 
one knows both his parents, where this 
beauty of person has been secured. There 
is also a young daughter, not yet in 
society, who is destined to continue the 
beauty of her mother. It is hard to 
declare that one child is handsomer than 
another, but the boy of fourteen, who 
carried himself so well as I talked with 
him, won my heart immediately. I regret 
lack of space to write of Madame Bes- 
nard’s delicious sculptures of children. ~ 


THE UPPER STUDIO 


In the dining-room, a painting of the 
artist’s family seated at table attracted 
my attention, because of its vitality and 
spirit. Going closer to examine it, the 
reason was plain, it was by John §&. 
Sargent. In another room is a statue of 
some character by Rodin, the great sculp- 
tor. Mounting the stairs to the various 
chambers, all along the walls are studies 
by M. Besnard or by his famous friends. 
In the top of the house there is another 
studio set apart for the display of such 
works as the artist would show to visitors, 
and here is the first presentation of the 
ceiling of the Hotel de Ville, mounted over- 
head, of which I have already spoken. 
However, there was little else on view; 
the completed paintings of such men 
rarely stay with them for many days. 
There is no space here to describe the 
delightful art objects gathered in modest 
amount in this upper studio. 


A WONDERFUL CANVAS 


Probably the picture of Besnard’s 
which commands the most attention is 
another and larger one in the Luxembourg 
gallery, “La Femme qui se Chauffe.” A 
beautiful woman has just stepped from 
the bath, and has curled herself up before 
the open fire to warm her skin at the glow 
of the coals. She sits on a gray fur rug, 
and crouches slightly in order to drink 
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something hot from a cup of blue china. 
If this were in the night, and the glow of 
the fire were contrasted with a dark back- 
ground, the problem had been easier. It 
is full daylight, and the cool light falls full 
on the well-modeled back, turned toward 
the spectator, making a soft glow on that 
side, which is contrasted with the cool day- 
lit skin, very clear and sparkling. To add 
to the contrast, he has suggested, very 
slightly, a series of blue pillows, just in the 
edge of the frame, and these throw their 
color on the side away from the fire. The 
woman’s hair is cinder colored, a remarka- 
ble tint, and this strange hair is not con- 
trasted with anything (as a commonplace 
artist surely would have had it), but 
rather falls softly into a background which 
suggests a Japanese screen nearly of the 
same tone. 


“LA MORTE” 


Besnard told me that he had made this 
picture in the same way as the others, and 
it is easily seen to be so when one knows 
the fact. The manner in which this 
lively color is thrown on the original black 
and white modeling is quite the most won- 
derful example of the free command of the 
materials that I have ever seen. It 
sparkles astonishingly. 

One other picture (also at the Luxem- 
bourg) must be described to show an- 
other use of this peculiar method. It is 
called ‘‘La Morte,” and represents a dead 
woman lying in the bed where she passed 
away. Her head has been properly ad- 
justed on the pillows, and all is in proper 
order. One is supposed to be standing at 





the foot of the bed and looking directly 
at the foreshortened figure, the face full 
this way. As it was made in black and 
white, the eyes and the mouth are in the 
original modeling, not at all colored. The 
flesh contrasts with the white pillows just 
as white ivory might contrast with white 
linen, and the walls are another white, 
slightly varied by the same sort of sweep- 
ing of the other colors upon the colorless 
preparation. The footboard was black, 
and has been tinted just enough to warm 
it. On the bed is a blanket of the ordi- 
nary color, and a rose-tinted dressing-sack 
laid there carelessly increases the coloring. 
These tints are carried along in the picture, 
catching on the little serving-table, and on 
the dress of the nurse, and the black coat 
of a man visitor, who is listening to some 
details related by the attendant. Behind 
these figures opens a hallway, also in 
varied whites. The picture is_ boldly 
realistic, but in no way repulsive. Yet it 
suggests the silence and awesomeness of 
a death-chamber. It is cool, subdued, 
tender in color, and delightfully luminous, 
though so death-like. This picture is not 
more than eighteen inches high, and the 
face is as large as a half-dollar only. 

In keenness of observation and ability 
to execute his effect in a new manner, no 
artist has ever excelled Besnard in any 
period or country. In addition to this we 
must remember his ability to invent these 
new decorations, full of fresh ideas and 
literary imagination. Literature in art 
hurts nothing when the artist is first a 
consummate painter, and a literary thinker 
afterwards. 


THE MEANS TO ATTAIN A HAPPY LIFE 


Martial, the things that do attain 
The happy life be these. I find :— 
The richesse left, not got with pain; 
The fruitful ground ; the quiet mind; 


The equal friend; no grudge, no strife; 
No change of rule, nor goverance; 

Without disease, the healthful life; 
The household of continuance; 


The mean diet, no delicate fare; 

True wisdom join’d with simpleness; 
The night discharged of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not oppress. 


The faithful wife, without debate; 

Such sleeps as may beguile the night; 
Contented with thine own estate 

Ne wish for death, ne fear his might. 


—Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 1516-1547 
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TRAINING FOR THE PROFESSION OF HOUSEHOLDING 
1771-1901 


By S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


her guardians from her home in 

Nova Scotia to her aunt in Boston to 

be “finished.” During the winter of 
1771-72 she kept, for the benefit of her far- 
away family, a journal, which has been pre- 
served. In this journal she portrayed her 
daily life with rare charm and perfect un- 
consciousness of self, so that we have a 
graphic and exquisite account of the life 
of a well-bred Boston school-girl of that 
time. The journal is pervaded with de- 
licious youthful vanity, and is often of a 
“frankly frivolous” character, though 
lacking any touch of artificiality. The 
little girl thought first of how she should 
be clothed; the subject second in impor- 
tance was her soul’s welfare—she was a 
very pious little person, a member of the 
Old South Church. She was industrious 
and active in housewifery accomplish- 
ments, and was trained to take her place 
as part of the industrial system of which 
she would become a member, a system in 
which there was division of labor largely 
based on sex because based on the family 
organization. 

“T have spun,” she writes, February 22, 
1772, “thirty knots of linning-yarn, and 
(partly) new-footed a pair of stockings for 
Lucinda, read a part of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, copied a part of my test journal, 
play’d some, tuck’d a great deal (Aunt 
Denning says it is very true), laughed 
enough, and [ tell aunt it is all human 
nature, if not human reason.” 

On the 9th of March she writes: “I 
think this day’s work may be ecall’d a 
piece-meal, for in the first place I sew’d on 


| N 1771 a ten-year-old girl was sent by 


the bosom of unkle’s shirt, mended two 
pair of gloves, mended for the wash two 
handkerchiefs (one cambrick), sewed on 
half a border of a lawn apron of aunt’s, 
read part of the X XIst chapter of Exodus, 
and a story in the Mother’s Gift. Now, 
Hon’d Mamma, I must tell you of some- 
thing that happened to me to-day, that 
has not happened before this great while, 
viz., my unkle and aunt both told me I 
was a very good girl.” 


A GIRL’S ACCOMPLISHMENT IN 1771 


She was an accomplished as well as a 
“strangely industrious little piece of 
femininity.” She learned “dansing, or 
danceing, I should say,” and attended a 
writing school to acquire that most indis- 
pensable and most appreciated of eigh- 
teenth-century accomplishments — fine 
penmanship. 

She read much, the Bible constantly, 
and also a “‘variety of other composures.”’ 
Her instincts and habits were friendly and 
social, and she spent much time in visit- 
ing brides, babies, and old folks. 

A view of her education would be in- 
complete if the training she received from 
listening to sermons or to discussions about 
them should be ignored. Her Bible-read- 
ing was full of significance to her. March 
11th she writes: “Boast not thyself of 
to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a 
day may bring forth. Thus King Solo- 
mon, inspired by the Holy Ghost, cautions, 
Pro. XXVII. 1. My aunt says this is a 
most necessary lesson to be learn’d and 
laid up in the heart. I am quite of her 
mind. I have met with a disappointment 
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to-day, and aunt says I may look for them 
every day we live in a changing world—in 
Scripture call’d a vale of tears.” 


HER DEBUT AND HER MATURITY 


When she was twelve she was regarded 
as “finished,” and “‘came out,” being in- 
vited to a succession of prim little routs, or 
parties, which she called “constitutions.” 

If the results of her training be summed 
up, she is found to be an excellently educa- 
ted little person, ready to take her place 
in the family, which, as has been said, con- 
stituted the industrial organism of the 
day ; prepared for social life by her reading, 
writing, dancing, and the ease of manner 
which comes from constant intercourse 
with gentle people in the ordinary human 
experiences. When to these is added the 
preparation for participation in the church 
life which she had received, a life covering 
activities now known as religious and 
philanthropic, it is evident that she was 
indeed well educated, lacking development 
only on the «esthetic side—the latest to be 
emphasized in any community—and the 
political. of which she does not speak. 

The problem of education was in her 
time a simple one, and the means used for 
solving it suitable and adequate. A great 
educator of to-day defines it as ‘‘the prob- 
lem of establishing vital connections be- 
tween the immature child and the tech- 
nical and cultural achievements of adult 
life.” In her case the technical connec- 
tions were made, and of the cultural only 
the wsthetic and political seem to have 
been incompletely considered. 


THE GIRL OF TO-DAY 


In turning attention from the little Bos- 
ton school-girl of 1771 to the girl about to 
be “finished” to-day, one must look not 
at the twelve-year-old, for she is now 
nearer the beginning than the end of her 
school-life, but to the girl at the end or 
well out of her teens, who is in the finish- 
ing-school or college. If one takes the 
announcement of a popular finishing- 
school, it is comparatively easy to make 
up a schedule of the pupil’s life on the 
hypothesis of her doing all the work for 
which opportunity is offered, 


In the first place, it will be noticed that 
she, too, the girl of to-day, does her work 
away from home, but not in classes of one 
and under the guidance of the practical 
aunt. Here the work is done with a num- 
ber of others of her own age, so that she 
is chiefly influenced by the public senti- 
ment, not of her elders, but of her con- 
temporaries. The following is her cur- 
riculum if she takes all the work: One 
year of mathematics, one of language 
other than English, five years of English, 
two of science, two of history, one-half 
year each of psychology, ethics, and logic, 
plus five years each of science and mathe- 
matics, or mathematics and modern lan- 
guages, or science and modern languages, 
or any one of these and Latin. There are 
opportunities for music and art, and some 
general courses of lectures are given, with 
occasionally a single lecture on economics 
or some current topic. 


THE NEED OF DOING 


For what does such a course as this pre- 
pare agirl? For fine powers of expression 
through the language work, for apprecia- 
tion of nature through the science courses, 
possibly for the indulgence of the zsthetic 
side of her nature. The training is for 
feeling and for expression, not for doing, 
nor for realizing the need of doing. 

Such a comparison is not intended to 
convey the suggestion that a great ad- 
vance in the education of women has not 
been made. Its purpose is rather to call 
attention to what remains to be done. It 
is important to think of what was needed 
in 1771, and of what is now needed. As 
has been said, the industrial organism in 
that earlier time was the family, and the 
division of labor was therefore largely 
along sex lines. 

Everybody is familiar with the course 
of social economic development which has 
taken out of the house the great industries 
of our day, so that the position of the 
woman at the head of a household is 
greatly changed. The result is that she 
does not need to know how to do many 
things then necessary, such as spinning, 
weaving, soap-making, and the like, and 
the aéquisition of these arts is no longer 
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a desirable part of a girl’s education. As 
these arts have passed out of the house- 
hold little has remained to connect the 
girl with the great industrial system of the 
present day. 

In the course of study which has been 
described, with the exception of possible 


‘lectures on economic topics, there is not 


one hint of the great problems inevitably 
awaiting the student, not a suggestion of 
the imperative call to service she will hear, 
and wear her heart and possibly her nerves 
out in trying to understand, not a word of 
the great social changes in the making, 
most of which bear directly on her posi- 
tion, her duty, her opportunities. Not 
more deadening is the dress of the Chinese 
girl baby’s foot than this with which we 
clothe the intellect and spirits of our eager 
American girls, and far more harmful is 
the resulting paralysis. 


THE COLLEGE COURSE 


If space permitted a similar analysis of 
the average college course in the leading 
colleges for women, the result would be 
found to be more encouraging, but the 
difference would not be as great as might 
be expected. If better results are ob- 
tained it is rather because of the freer 
social life, and of the pressure of more 
girls who definitely expect to earn their 
own living than because of a course of 
study more perfectly adapted to the end 
which should be had in view. 


WHAT IS THE END OF LIFE? 


It is not necessary to attempt to formu- 
late definitely this ultimate end. Each 
woman would answer that question differ- 
ently. as she answers the larger question of 
what is the chief end of life. In framing 
this answer one would accept the formula 
of the shorter catechism; another might 
prefer terms of social or civic service; 
while some would put it into terms of 
individual growth and power. Let each 
one answer in her own way the question 
What is the end of life, and the answer 
to the question What is the purpose and 
object of education, follows as a corollary. 

But whatever may be one’s view of the 


purpose of life, whatever the resulting aim 
in the education of the girl, it is true that 
the girl of to-day must look forward to 
doing her work in the world in a pro- 
fessional way. 

There exists in the case of nearly every 
girl the presumption, rebuttable to be 
sure, but still tenable, that she will marry 
and settle down to housekeeping in the 
good old way. It seems a-simple matter. 
The various arts and crafts before ne- 
cessary in that vocation have now been 
taken away. What is left for the house- 
wife to do. except possibly to cook and 
sew? And these arts can be acquired 
between the dates of betrothal and the 
marriage ceremony. Few girls have any 
sense of timidity as they compare their 
powers with the demands of that vo- 
cation. 


THE DARING OF THE IGNORANT HOUSEWIFE 


Many a girl, when asked what she is 
planning to do on leaving school, naively, 
and with little consciousness of the com- 
bined humor and pathos of her reply, says 
that she expects just to stay at home and 
take the housekeeping off her mother’s 
hands. One very seldom has the courage 
to disturb such delightful audacity. The 
woman who studies law and seeks to 
be intrusted with the care of property, 
or at most with preserving rights to 
life and liberty, is generally thought to 
be bold and presuming in her claims; 
but as for the girl who undertakes to 
keep house, one seldom has the heart to 
ask her, as one is moved to do: What 
do you know of sanitation, that you 
dare control the physical conditions of 
your family’s life? Or of bacteriology, to 
care for your milk and water supply, or 
your cleaning processes, on which your 
family’s health largely depends? Or how 
dare you, in your ignorance, become one 
more difficult factor in the solution of the 
domestie service problem? Or how can 
you undertake to buy for a family, and 
thus become one of the directive consum- 
ers, holding in your hands the welfare of 
toilers the world over, of whose interest 
and rights you know nothing? These 
questions are not to be asked, for one 
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reason at least, the fear lest a counter 
query be raised, “Where could I learn 
these things?”’—a query it would not be 
possible to answer satisfactory. 

Householding cannot claim a position 
with the law and medicine as a profession 
to be entered partly because of talent for 
it, and partly for the purpose of earning a 
living. There should be the talent, and 
aim is the establishment of physical, 
incidentally there is the living; but the 
social, and domestic conditions on which 
family life can be firmly based. The posi- 
tion of the head of the house is analogous 
to that of the manager of an industrial 
enterprise—the man who sees that the 
things on which his profits depend are 
done. Here the profits are not dollars 
and cents, but the life, health, and com- 
fort of those most dear. Success in this 
must surely be based on_ professional 
training and the professional attitude of 
the domestic entrepreneur. 


BEAUTIFUL 


TRAINING OF THE HOUSEHOLDER 
There is then a great need for the recog- 
nition of the services those educational 
institutions are rendering which give 
specific or professional training for house- 
holders, It remains to insist that the 
schools which give the preliminary educa- 
tion shall develop each child in such a way 
that the professional work shall rest on the 
right basis. Not only should the child’s 
mind be enriched, her will strengthened, 
her body made a readier servant, but each 
girl should be trained so that at the proper 
time she may enter freely upon the work 
that she can best do, regardless of her sex, 
and her powers should be so developed as 
to meet the individual claims upon society 
and the claims of society upon that par- 
ticular individual. In other words, the 
whole preliminary education should keep 
in mind the social efficiency of the child 
as a means towards securing the highest 
efficiency of the home. - 


WOMAN’S OPPORTUNITY AS A 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGER 


By ELLEN H. 


STUDENT of history hasobserved 

that “those nations that have 

attained the highest civilization 

and wielded the greatest influence 
over their contemporaries are those that 
have exercised the most careful guard over 
health.” This guard must be given in 
the homes of the land; it cannot be main- 
tained in restaurants and boarding-houses. 
It is possible only when the family pro- 
viderunderstands what chemistry, physics, 
physiology, psychology, and _ sanitary 
science can teach of the means of develop- 
ing a race of men and women worthy 
physically to inherit the riches which have 
come from past centuries. Who has the 
time, the patient skill. and the power to 
keep in mind the small details of the daily 
routine of the household but the woman, 
the housemother? What can pay better 
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for the effort put upon it than this nursery 
of the brain, nerve, and muscle-power 
which rules the world? And yet the vital 
statistics of Massachusetts for the past 
forty years show that the death-rate. has 
not been appreciably lowered by all the 
saving in life due to sanitary measures, be- 
cause the idea of the values of health has 
not penetrated to the homes and because 
infant mortality, due to ignorance, costs 
the state thousands of lives yearly. 


THE MODERN YOUNG WOMAN 


The modern young woman is sighing for 
a career. She asks from her father the 
portion he can give her, and she spends it 
on a college education or in learning to be 
an artist, a musician. or a physician. She 
condemns her mother to a life of drudgery 
in order that she herself may “be a lady,” * 
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and graduate from a normal school or a 
school of oratory or of gymnastics. She 
starves herself on three dollars a week, and 
robs her sleep of hours to make her own 
clothes out of poor material, in order to 
learn kindergarten or stenography. After 
a few years of struggle in a business for 
which she is as a rule but half-fitted, she 
finds herself in the position a woman is 
usually called upon to try to fill, at the 
head of a household as daughter, sister, 
aunt, if not mother. 

Then it is that our modern young 
woman finds that she has been as stupid 
as an ostrich, that because she could turn 
her back on the cares of a given house, 
she believed that there would be no more 
houses to be cared for by her. Further- 
more, she believed that the only way of 
earning money was to entice it out of the 
pockets of other persons by working on 
their pity for or sympathy with her needs. 

How a young woman with slight train- 
ing and moderate ability can go about 
asking her friends to get up a class for her 
in music, painting, or literature and keep 
her self-respect is incredible. When she 
has a first-class training added to busi- 
ness ability, she can have work and make 
a place for herself, but in nine cases out of 
ten, this young woman has also the house- 
keeping instinct held in abeyance by 
choice. 


THE BUSINESS OF GIVING 


These would-be independent wage- 
earners have forgotten that “a penny 
saved is a penny earned,” and that it is 
not the number of dollars one has to spend, 
but the satisfaction of one’s wants which 
makes a sufficient income. The very fact 
that young women leave the homes is 
a confession that they do not know how to 
live well on a moderate sum, that they do 
not know enough about the business of 
living to find it interesting. No one tires 
of that which he can do well, and out of 
which he can constantly get better and 
better results. 

Because the housekeeping of our 
mothers and grandmothers meant manual 
labor—cooking, sewing, and soap-making 
—it does not follow that the twentieth 


century demands that kind of work of us. 
We have ceased to be ashamed of wearing 
ready-made clothes, and we shall soon 
become accustomed to ready-made food. 
We no longer “draw in” our rugs or wash 
our windows. We buy our soap and 
baking-powers ready for use. 

But does this mean that housekeeping 
is put out like the washing, that there is 
nothing to do in order to have a home in 
which children and grown persons can find 
that measure of health and recuperation 
which the noise of the trolley and the rush 
of the crowds make doubly necessary? 
Far from it. It means that housekeeping 
has become a profession instead of trade, 
and demands training for its proper per- 
formance. If the housemothers were 
trained to their profession there would be 
little need for physicians and trained 
nurses. 

The house must be in good sanitary con- 
dition as to drains and gas-pipes and ven- 
tilation, and it must be suitably and har- 
moniously furnished. Many a child and 
not a few “grown ups” have fits of bad 
temper because the color of the walls or 
floors of their rooms unconsciously irritate 
them. How many business men have 
gone to their ruin because of dishonest 
practices whose seed was sown in the 
knowledge of the sham quality of their 
mother’s parlor furniture it would be im- 
possible to tell, but some there surely are. 

The worst sign of the decay of morals 
to-day is the haunting of the bargain- 
counter by women who do not know their 
business of housekeeping and house-fur- 
nishing, and who take the word of a clerk 
that they are receiving something of value 
for almost nothing in money. 


THE NEED OF BRAINS 


The modern housewife needs brains and 
knowledge to manage the modern house 
with its wires and pipes and drains. She 
needs to know, not how to manufacture 
with her fingers everything which she uses, 
but how to spend money wisely in order 
to get the fullest satisfaction of human 
wants out of it. This requires more intel- 
ligence than to earn money by any trade, 
and there are many persons who would 
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consider it more interesting, and yet our 
young women think that anything is bet- 
ter than housekeeping. Home life was 
interesting when the manufacturing of all 
necessary articles was done within its pre- 
cincts. It is now still more interesting to 
those who know something of the philos- 
ophy of living; to those who see, for ex- 
ample, in the preparation of food, not the 
dull setting forth of three meals a day, but 
the fact that the brain power, the good 
temper, and the general efficiency of the 
family depend upon the quality and 
quantity of the food elements; to those 
who realize that the rest and refreshment 
for the next day’s work come from the 
spirit of peace and the atmosphere of 
refinement and high ideals given by the 
pictures on the walls, and the general tone 
of the rooms. 

Many thoughtful persons maintain that 
the management of a household offers a 
business career for any woman who will 
take as much pains to fit herself for it as 
she would to fit herself for a teaching 
or Office position. At least seventy-five 
per cent of all the money spent either 
actually goes through the hands of women 
or is spent at their behest. How much 
does the average woman know of the 
value, for use or ornament, of the things she 
buys? That the household is not carried 
on in a business way, using the energy and 
interest which other occupations demand, 
is painfully shown by certain facts brought 
out in the statistics of insane hospitals. 
In one case, while the men admitted be- 
longed to no particular occupation or class, 
but were distributed among twenty ; of the 
women admitted 58.4 per cent in 1897 
and 58.8 percent in 1898 were engaged in 
domestic affairs, and 24.7 per cent in 
1897 and 25 per cent in 1898 had ‘‘no 
occupation.” 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF HOUSEKEEPING 


The fathers and husbands are not wholly 
blameless, for they have not encouraged 
the use of business methods. They have 
not made an allowance for expenses and 
taught their wives and daughters to keep 
accounts. If there were a recognized stan- 


dard of the chief expenses of living, so that 
a certain sum could be set aside for the 
household, and the mistress could have 
this sum for her own use on the principle 
of profit-sharing, she would find it to her 
advantage to study the markets and to 
learn the best kinds of goods to buy. She 
would have an incentive to make her 
house as attractive as possible on the least 
money which would accomplish her aim. 

Take, for instance, the item of food, 
which uses up from one-quarter to one- 
half of the income of nine-tenths of the 
families of the United States. For the 
average family of five persons spending 
one thousand dollars a year, one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars may easily be 
saved by intelligent buying and suitable 
preparation. But at the same time the 
standard of health must be maintained. 
It is most dangerous for the ignorant pro- 
vider to attempt to cut down the food sup- 
plies. There are great misapprehensions 
in relation to cheap food. The definition 
purported to be given by a little boy when 
asked what nutritious food was, “‘some- 
thing to eat what ain’t got no taste to it,” 
is only equaled by the idea that if food is 
cheap it must be unpalatable. 

Ninety-five per cent of the food eaten 
in the United States is prepared by women, 
and that they do not know their business 
is proved by the increase in diseases due 
to digestive disturbances caused by bad 
cooking and poorly balanced rations. 

\ proof that women have ignored the 
fact that there is a business side to house- 
hold life, while striving to enter the factory 
and counting-house, is the custom of 
spending from thirty-five to fifty-five 
cents a day per person for the raw mate- 
rials of food, when half that sum would 
suffice for just as good fare in the hands 
of a skilled provider. 

Such considerations as these make it 
easy to believe that the woman of the 
future, looking for an interesting, useful, 
and remunerative occupation and _ pro- 
fession, will see that the administration of 
the twentieth-century household in such 
a way as to make it amply fulfil its end 
will tax her highest powers and skill. 
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The Choice of Wall-Papers 


By SARAH A. HENDERSON | 





T goes perhaps without saying, that 
two influences practically control the 
output of wall-papers in this country 
—those of the decorator and the pur- 

chaser. If neither of these would pur- 
chase bad papers none would be manu- 
factured, but as things are, it requires 
patience to hunt through pattern after 
pattern for papers which shall furnish 
excellence of design combined with beauty 
and suitability of coloring. For the size, 
the light, and the shape of a room, to say 
nothing of its furnishings, must all be fully 
considered. A large room needs a larger 
design than a small one, and the latter may 
frequently be made to look large simply 
by the choice of paper, in which the design 
is small enough to be repeated a great 
many times. Color, too, is of great im- 
portance, as well as the number of win- 
dows and doors likely to interfere with the 
development of the pattern. It is rarely 
wise to purchase paper finally in the shop. 
Samples of preferred designs should be put 
up on the walls where they are to be used, 
with every effect of light likely to be 
attained in the finished room, before a 
definite decision is made. Green, terra- 
cotta, and rich brown are safe, conserva- 
tive colors to choose; and in choosing 
unusual tints, it is well to remember that 
very sensitive persons are often made 
really ill by colors, either garish or crudely 
combined. A gloomy temper may be 
enlivened by cheerful surroundings, and a 
pleasant dining-room is said to be a real 
aid to digestion. 


TREATMENT OF DIFFERENT ROOMS 


The library should not be decorated with 
a paper which constantly distracts the eye 
by any marked eccentricity of design or 
color. It demands something quiet and 
restful, and the same is true of a sitting- 
room or a bedroom in constant use. The 
nervous strain produced by following out 


with the eye one of those intricate patterns 
which command the immediate attention 
of the spectator, is every whit as tiresome 
as the companionship of some morbidly 
self-analytical acquaintance. But for a 
ball-room, with few pictures, a guest- 
room with a good outlook, a reception- 
room for the brief visit of acquaintances, 
or the billiard-room, very striking papers 
sometimes afford relief from subdued tints, 
as well as opportunity for the display of 
rich and beautiful lines and colorings. To 
this class of decoration belong those trellis- 
like designs, with birds, monkeys, Chinese 
mandarins, nymph, and _ shepherdesses, 
which famous painters of the Louis XI. 
period did not consider it beneath them to 
paint upon the walls of palaces. Whether 
we should use the imitation of this work 
as seen in modern papers is a matter each 
home-maker should himself decide. To 
many the use of well-made, rough plaster 
seems more honest. But if papers are used, 
and they are often needed to cover the 
imperfections of these days of careless 
house-building, those of elaborate designs 
should be as well made as those of Morris, 
as softly colored as the best French work; 
and such materials and colorings cannot 
be cheaply produced. 

If the room to be papered has many 
pictures, the wall-paper must be such as to 
form a good background. Certain shades 
of yellow have a tendency to flatten out 
the tints of colored pictures, and are only 
effective with black and whites. Plain or 
two-toned papers are excellent for use in 
rooms with pictures, in libraries and 
sitting-rooms. The empire treatment 
consists of figured side walls, with delicate 
formal design, with a wide frieze above a 
molding or shelf papered in a vertical 
striped paper in two tones. This should 
not be used with heavy furniture, but it is 
well suited to a dainty bedroom or a recep- 
tion-room with French furniture, For 
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special rooms one can buy specially de- 
signed papers, such as the Muses, in a 
clever imitation of handwork for a music- 
room; or for a nursery a frieze of rollick- 
ing children hand-in-hand, a_ border 
designed by Walter Crane; or for the child 
fond of living pets, one of hens, chickens 
or animals out of Noah’s ark. Very pleas- 
ing cretonnes, with Dutch figures on them, 
may be bought to accompany such papers. 
An excellent paper for the side walls of a 
nursery has a design of oranges and leaves 
growing out of a perpendicular stem, so 
well defined as to give the effect of a stripe 
at wide intervals. With this is used a 
landscape border, with thrilling geese and 
a sturdy boy and girl as gooseherds. In 
choosing nursery papers especial attention 
should be given to excellence of drawing 
and well chosen colors. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAPERS 


For bedroom or boudoir a great variety 
of wall-papers is shown, conspicuous 
among the newer designs being those which 
show an effect of gathered or scalloped 
lace. One is disposed to question the 
advisability of choosing this at first, on 
remembering that we should never choose 
the real lace for this purpose in this work- 
a-day world of ours. It would catch dust 
and be very fragile. But all wall-paper 
is artificial in effect. We should never 
dream of placing real roses on our side 
walls, and the distinction is so fine between 
the artificiality of flowers and lace that 
some of these dainty lace patterns may 
very well be chosen after all. Most pleas- 
ing is a design of gray watered silk with the 
lace festooned at the top just under the 
cornice, with tiny clusters of pink rose- 
buds. Less pretentious is a paper which 
has exactly the effect of pale blue or pink 
chambray, and one of the Dresden pat- 
terns on a silky ground is somewhere 
between the two extremes. If one of the 
ever-popular English chintz papers be 
chosen, do not use chintz on the furniture 
or for curtains, as the two patterns will 
detract from one another. Plain papers 
admit figured accessories, and vice versa. 

An English principle in wall-paper 
designing is that any representation of 


objects in nature should be produced as 
applied to a flat surface, and be without 
tone depth or any attempt at realistic 
effect. These principles are usually car- 
ried out in the decorative papers of the 
Morris works, of Walter Crane, and of a 
still more recent and less known designer, 
Mr. Shan Kydd. A group of the papers of 
this London artist is shown on an accom- 
panying page, but unfortunately can give 
no idea of the incomparable richness of 
coloring which distinguishes them. They 
are rather dark in tone, tending to the 
autumn tints of russet, plum, ruby, and 
brown; now and then a metallic lacquer 
is introduced, having the subdued luster 
of copper or bronze, and as the colorings 
are also applied in a kind of lacquer these 
papers are all washable. They are on a 
very heavy background, usually of burlap 
or Japanese fiber, and are, of course, 
rather expensive, as anything bearing the 
individual touch of an artist is bound to 
be. One might, to save expense, combine 
with them one of the heavy papers having 
a changeable effect like certain silks, but 
in only one color. A golden brown, for 
example, would combine well with the 
rich shades of the chrysanthemum paper, 
or the latter could be used as a dado with 
plain side walls above. 

There seems a fashion in wall-papers as 
in all else, and just now the popular choice 
is blue and green. A city room, very 
richly furnished in Gobelin-blue, has plain 
paper on the walls, a dado of figured blue 
with large indefinite scrolls of green, and 
window-hangings of English cretonne, a 
conventionalized green thistle on a blue 
ground. Chairs of English oak in Gothic 
design add to the dignified stateliness of 
the apartment. Even sofa-cushions for 
city houses show this popular and really 
beautiful combination of blue and green, 
those of this particular room _ being 
of washable English cotton, écru with 
squares of blue and green figured goods 
set in at each of the four corners, and hav- 
ing a wide blue ruffle with a narrower 
green one set in over it. 

\merican wall-papers are usually much 
more realistic and bold than those of Eng- 
lish manufacture, though both these 
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nations excel the French, who once led us 
in these matters. That the American 
taste may now and then be trusted to do 
something excellent, even when opposed 
to English conservatism, is amply illus- 
trated by a frieze designed and made by 
an Eastern firm, to be used above side 
walls of paneled wood. In the foreground 
are seen the rounded brown trunks of 
Norway pine-trees, whose tops are far out 
of sight, softened, however, by the tops 
and branches of shorter trees, thickly in- 
terlaced around them. Looking through 
the soft browns and gray-greens of the pine 
forest, you get here and there a glimpse of 
the intense blue sky beyond. It is a very 
daring, very realistic, and very beautiful 
effect. The landscape frieze is, indeed, 
one of great opportunity for really artistic 
suggestiveness, and has the merit of leav- 
ing the wall below papered in one color, 
free as a background for pictures or dec- 
orative tiles. The best American designs 
emanate from our art schools, and as a 
whole, our papers are characterized by 
artistic daintiness; but the taste for nov- 
elty hampers the growth of absolutely cor- 
rect principles of design, for the American 
manufacturer will produce a design very 
ugly and in very bad taste, and if it be only 
sufficiently unlike anything in heaven, 
earth, or the waters under the earth, it will, 
unfortunately, be a financial success. On 
the whole, however, the combination of 
manufacturers, both here and in England, 
is said to have been an artistic benefit, as 


. well as to have done away with former 


waste in manufacture. 


Wall-Paper Notes 


If plaster walls have become cracked it 
is a good plan, which makes for future 
permanence, to cover them with some- 
thing stronger than ordinary paper, and 
various kinds of burlap may be chosen for 
this purpose. Unfinished burlap may be 
applied, even to rough plaster, by the use 
of a thin coat of glue-sizing on the plaster, 
to which the burlap may be applied with 
stiff flour paste. The edges should butt, 
or overlap. The applied burlap may then 
be painted any preferred color, or even 
kalsomined, and excellent decorative 


effects may be produced by choosing a 
simple stencil pattern, a scroll or Greek 
key, which the home decorator may apply 
in a darker tint around the door and win- 
dow-casings beneath the cornice-mold- 
ing, and down each side of the angles at 
the corners of the room. For the amateur, 
there are books which give tables to help 
in the measurement of rooms, and a de- 
scription of necessary tools, as well as 
methods of work to be applied by the 
worker. 
x] 

Papers are of two sorts, the machine 
and the hand printed. The former are 
stamped with the design by direct printing 
on the paper as it rolls out from the 
machine. The hand-printed designs are 
applied by blocks, hand-manipulated, and 
some of the best designs are printed for the 
first season in this way, and a year or two 
later brought out by machine process. To 
distinguish the two kinds, which vary 
greatly in price, observe the end of the 
roll. In hand-printed papers the design 
is put on each roll separately, and starts 
about an inch from the end, leaving a 
blank space of clear paper. By the 
machine process thousands of pieces of 
the same pattern are printed at once, and 
cut into required lengths, leaving a con- 
tinuous pattern from end to end of the 
roll. 

3X] 

Gold and bronze effects, not often desir- 
able from an artistic standpoint, yet 
require considerable labor for their pro- 
duction, as the gold-leaf is applied by 
hand on expensive papers, while the 
cheaper grades have the gold applied by 
means of a sticky wash, to which the gilt 
adheres. Crystalline and mica papers 
have an iridescent effect produced by the 
similar use of ground mica, while a satin- 
surface is produced by finely ground 
French chalk applied to the surface of the 
paper, and subsequently polished by 
machinery in combination with heat. 
“Flock” papers are those in which a vel- 
vety effect is produced by using powdered 
wool or silk, much as the gold and mica 
are used. 
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Several wall-coverings having very hard 
surfaces are made to receive various 
finishes after they are applied to the wall. 
Among these may be mentioned Fab-ri- 
co-no, a jute canvas or burlap treated with 
permanent dyes, and an easily applied 
finish for the side next the plaster; Lin- 
crusta-Walton, very ornate, plastic, and 
permanent, though as many think, not 
very artistic; and lignomur, a relief dec- 
oration of wood-fiber, clean, durable, and 
readily painted, stained, varnished, or in 


fact, finished like any wood surface. It 
may even be kalsomined, and imitates, by 
different finishes, effects of carved oak, 
mahogany, old ivory, and porcelain. It is 
specially pleasing when treated with an 
oil finish rubbed down. Many of these 
hard-finished wall-coverings have really 
excellent designs, either for ceilings or 
friezes, and look like expensive plaster 
work or wood-carving. Among these 
may be mentioned a kind of lignomur, 
known to the trade as Lynecastle. 
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THE NEW LINENS 


AND 


THE JANUARY SALES 
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EXT to a well-stocked larder 
comes a well-filled linen closet, 
and the wise housekeeper keeps 
awatchfuleyeonboth. January 

is the month when both weaver and im- 
porter conspire against the housewife and 
make the path of duty unmistakably 
clear. This present January brings to 
light a variety of patterns which are so 
satisfactory that all doubts vanish as to 
when and how one’s Christmas money 
should be spent. 


SY 


Comparing the table-linen of to-day 
with that of ten years ago, the marked im- 
provement in design is at once apparent. 
There have been fine linens in our shops 
for years, and there have been many beau- 
tiful patterns, but not within the reach of 
the moderate purse. Now, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that designs are better 
and prices lower than ever before. There 
are certain pattern-cloths of Irish, French, 
and Scotch manufacture that can never 
be inexpensive. The time spent in the 
weaving, the quality of the flax, the ex- 


{ 


clusive design, precludes that. They are 
for the well-filled: purse. It is the linens 
of medium quality, of medium weight, 
of medium price, but of fine design, that 
will appeal to the average housekeeper, 
and they were never so plentiful as 
to-day. 

Setting aside those standard patterns, 
which are almost as old as linen-weaving 
itself—the dots and bars, known as the 
‘“dewdrop” and the “block” patterns— 
the flower designs come first. Time was 
when the floral pattern was atrocious; 
when badly drawn roses and impossible 
lilies trailed across the surface of the cloth, 
or were bunched in ugly groups at the 
corners. That was about twenty years 
ago, a period which the gentle reader is 
not asked to remember. A decade later, 
a slight improvement took place in design. 
There were then two distinct types of 
cloths. The double border and the center- 
piece effect. The former, as its name 
indicates, had two borders—an outer one 
of poor construction, a second and more 
carefully drawn one, which was placed so 
as to come near the edge of the table. 
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Within this second border was an all-over 
pattern. Scattered over the surface were 
disconnected flowers and leaves. Linen 
designing was still at a low ebb. The 
other style contained a labored central 
design, which being plainly seen, was 
elaborately worked out. With this was 
an indifferent outer border, broken at the 
corners by a huge cluster of flowers. Bor- 
der and flowers reached to the floor, and 
seldom had any connection with the cen- 
ter. No one save the laundress ever saw 
the border, a fact the designer kept weil 
in mind. 


* 


This is all changed now. The old-time 
cloth that swept the floor is no longer in 
favor. The elaborate center design that 
radiated over the surface and resembled 
a floral star-fish has met the oblivion it 
merited. The arrangement of borders 
has been altered to conform to a better 
idea of design. The outer border is now 
as carefully planned as the principal part 
of the drawing, and the moti is the same. 
If it is a dandelion cloth, no other flower 
or leaf is introduced. If it is a shamrock 
cloth, shells and seaweed are not in evi- 
dence. If the oak-leaf is used, there are 
no rose garlands. Thistles and bowknots 
are no longer combined, nor are horns of 
plenty united with grapevines. The linen 
designer has also learned the value of 
unadorned spaces. He does not cover 
every inch of ground with his pencil. He 
leaves plain masses of linen, thereby giv- 
ing a proper setting to the pattern and 
adding greatly to the beauty of the effect. 


® 


A table-cloth is not a carpet, nor is it a 
roll of wall-paper. A design that is suita- 
ble for the floor or wall is justly out of 
place on the table. The linen-designer is 
hampered by conditions which are un- 
known to the carpet and paper designers. 


He cannot use an up-and-down effect, nor 
one that composes well from a height. 
He must see in his mind the group of peo- 
ple around the table and know that his 
work must be viewed from all sides, and 
that it must meet this test. He must 
keep before him the fact that weavers 
have their limitations, and that patterns 
which might be suitable for embroidery 
are not fitted for the loom. Applied orna- 
ment he must turn his back upon as 
something not for him. Color light, and 
shade, except as they can be suggested by 
the warp and woof are not within his 
province. These iron-clad conditions have 
had much to do with the poor patterns 
that have flooded the market. The finest 
Irish linen were often no better than the 
coarsest German weaves, and French 
cloths were usually poorest of all. 


* 


Designs in all household lines are. 
steadily gaining in artistic merit. No 
item of household furnishing is too small 
to be neglected, and in no department has 
the improvement been more marked than 
in the contents of the linen-closet. Go to 
any of the big Chicago shops during Jan- 
uary and see how successfully designer, 
weaver, and importer have united their 
efforts; how attractive the Irish and 
Scotch linens are with their distinctive 
patterns, the Saxon weaves with their 


- heraldic devices, the French cloths with 


their lighter weight and daintier effects, 
and finally the products of the Austrian 
looms with their simple and beautiful 
flower arrangements. Note the designs, 
the quality, and the price, and if memory 
travel back as far, compare them with the 
year 1880; or coming down to a more recent 
date, that period just prior to the World’s 
Fair, when many of the foreign weaves 
were not to be found in our shops, and 
could be secured only by a special order, 
which was both tedious and expensive. 











A SIXTEEN-HUNDRED-DOLLAR 


COTTAGE 


WITH WOODWORK STAINED BY THE MISTRESS 


with architectural merit has been 
most happily met in the cottage 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. Both client and architect were 
united in the desire for a simple effect, 


Te problem of combining economy 
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and this fact undoubtedly explains the 
successful results. This rather unusual 
client was Mr. F. H. Monroe of Palos 
Park, Illinois, and the architect was 
Robert C. Spencer, Jr., of Chicago. The 
work of Mr. Spencer is well known to the 
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PLANS OF THE HOUSE AS BUILT AND AS ORIGINALLY DESIGNED 


Robert C. Spencer, Jr., Architect 
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readers of THe House BEAUTIFUL, as 
many of his designs have been reproduced 
in the pages of this magazine. Several 
of the plans hitherto shown have been 
for inexpensive cottages, but never where 
the figure was so low as sixteen hundred 
dollars. 

The exterior of the little house at Palos 
Park is stained a warm brown, which is in 
agreeable contrast to the unstained cedar 
shingles of the roof. The grouping of the 
casement windows is particularly pleasing 
and forms here, as in many of Mr. Spencer’s 
houses, a decidedly picturesque feature. 
The treatment of the roof is also very good, 
and gives to the house a suggestion of 
spaciousness, which is usually quite 
absent in the inexpensive cottage. 

Two plans are reproduced here: one, 
which shows the interior as it was first 
designed, and the second, as it was finally 
built. It is the purpose of the owner to 


enlarge the house some day so that the 
service part will be more commodious. 

The interior of the cottage shows the 
same feeling for simplicity that makes the 
exterior so satisfactory. The trim is 
stained a deep brown, and is the work 
of Mrs. Monroe, who has devoted much 
time to the interior. Furniture has 
been purchased slowly, and with a regard 
to the setting. 

The objective-point in the living-room 
is the fine fireplace, which is an integral 
part of the chimney. It is built of Fall- 
ston mottled brick, varying in color from 
dull tan to salmon pink, and blends into 
the grayer tan of the plastered wall with 
charming effect. Immense logs can be 
burned on this hearth, which cannot be 
said of many imposing fireplaces. In the 
accompanying illustration the logs rest on 
bricks, but of late Mrs. Monroe has 
secured a pair of fine old andirons. As yet 











ANOTHER VIEW OF THE COTTAGE 















































THE FIREPLACE: BUILT OF FALLSTON BRICK 


the rooms are rather unfurnished, a fact 
which adds to their attraction. To 
overcrowd this house with furniture, 
even if it were very good furniture, 
would be a fatal mistake; one, it is per- 
haps needless to say, that the owners are 
not liable to make. 

Although a new house there is no sug- 
gestion of the crude about it. The brown 


walls have acquired a mellow tone. The 
cedar roof shows the deeper color lent by 
sun and rains. The low shrubs have 
already made a setting, and will grow more 
luxuriant every year. The fine oak trees 
partially conceal the dwelling. It would 
appear that such a house as this one 
solves the problem of “the simple life” 
better than a dozen learned books. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will publish from month to month 
illustrations and plans of INEXPENSIVE HOUSES. Among the 


subjects to be treated may be mentioned a small city dwelling, a seaside 


cottage, a forester’s lodge, and a remodeled house in the country. 
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DOWER CHEST TREASURES. needlecraft. Ruskin called, and called in 
By HELEN BLAIR ain, upon the women of a late yesterday 
ee ee er ee ee decorate their gowns with their own | 
te ees Ok oes te handiwork, and the daughters of William 
+ sso “ warts cas ogee Morris executed their father’s beautiful ‘ 
just now hy bringing to lieht some signs before the eyes of women who 
things really usable. Dusty, long-locked 
trunks are yielding up beautiful furs in the 
quaint old shape s which the smart furriet 
of to-day is using to tempt womankind 
Even more interesting is the revival of old 
pateh-work quilts, which are being brought 
out to drape the beds of many beautifull 
appointed homes. The pronounced dis 
favor with which the pieced quilt has been 
so long regarded was due, in part at least 
to the attitude of indifference which the 
fin de si¢cle woman maintained toward 


—? 





fused to see in the needle an instrument 
ipable of expressing true artistic feeling. 
To-day, however, the arts-and-crafts 
ovement has given dignity to even the 
humbler handicrafts. Our artistic ideals 
shifting, and fortunately in the right 
rection. A woman who ean design and 
<eeute a lamp-shade is to-day far and 
vay a woman of more importance than 
who ean compile a paper on the art of 
lichael Angelo. Indeed, it is devoutly 
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hoped that the industriously ‘‘compiling 
woman” is descending to a grave which 
will know no resurrection! 

NEGLECTED NEEDLEWORK 

The old quilts which are reappearing 
under such interesting circumstances are, 
many of them, quite worthy of their recall 
to consequence. ‘The colors are often the 
old hand dyes, the patterns marvels of 
design, and the quilting intricately beau- 
tiful. One of these old quilts, into which 
a woman of long ago put so much creative 
and adaptive skill, will give an air to even 
the most commonplace of modern beds. 
It will glorify a beautiful old bed. 

If, however, one has not preserved the 
work of some piecing and quilting ances- 
tress, she may, ‘‘an’ it please her,” fall 
herself a-piecing. Many of the quilts seen 
to-day are fresh from the quilter’s frame. 
Beautiful patterns and color effects are 
easily achieved. There is almost no limit 
to choice in design and color, but modern 
taste and requirements will probably in- 
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cline towards the simpler effects. It is 
certain that they will inexorably demand 
that all pieced quilts be washable. 
DESCRIPTION OF QUILTS 
No. I. An old quilt in Turkey red and 
white star pattern, with decorative border. 


No. Il. A fine example of the old floral 
quilt. Deep green with a black figure, 


yellow, with white figure, and Turkey red 
are combined with white domestic, which 
time has yellowed. 

No. Ill. Something of the beauty of 
the original is lost in the print of this quilt, 
which is probably the best illustration of 
what a modern quilt should be, although 
it may be objected that the small pieces 
entail an amount of work which even the 
very attractive result fails to justify. The 
quilting is fine and beautiful, but not too 
elaborate. The calico is blue, figured in 
white, and the quilt will be recognized as 
an interpretation of the ‘Irish Chain.” 

No. IV. This very old quilt is in “eom- 
pass” pattern, the colored pieces being an 
unusual lavender print. 
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NOTES AND 


By OLIVER 


SOME EXAMPLES OF MOD- 
ERN ENGLISH ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


HE International Studio _ illus- 
trated, during the past year, the 
exteriors and interiors of several 
very interesting houses, which not 

only are of value for themselves, but strike 
me as particularly instructive as showing 
the direction in which the most sympa- 
thetic designers of domestic residences in 
Great Britain are developing. Frequent- 
ly the examples illustrated are rather 
fantastic, and evidence that the architect 
was too contemp- 


COMMENTS 


COLEMAN 


gian, and German dreamers, and far 
less objectionable, less bizarre, and 
more possible; but most of them make 
houses so strange that they cannot 
survive. One of these lively and 
talented fellows, however, Mr. M. H. 
Baillie Seott, is a real genius. You do 
not know what his inspiration is, where 
his ideas come from, or of what his cre- 
ations remind you. They are _ bizarre, 
outlandish, and full of freaks and odd con- 
ceits. Yet there is through them all an 


atmosphere of home and comfort, of color 
and sunshine, that makes them strangely 
fascinating. 


Had I written a book of 
fairy stories I 





tuous of traditions 
and too eager for 
novelty. A new 
school seems to be 
growing uprapidly 
among the younger 
men, who design 
the furniture as 
well as the house, 
and reject all ad- 
vice from the past. 
It takes a pretty 
good man to turn 
his back on the 
last twenty cen- 
turies of this old 
world, and to be 
able successfully 
to go it alone. 
They are doing 
this very light- 
heartedly on the 
Continent, with 
what success one 
must judge for 
one’s self (for me, 
with none what- 





should try to ar- 
range for Mr. Scott 
to do the illustra- 
tions. His houses 
all look, from the 
outside, like ‘‘Cas- 
tles in Spain,’’ 
and if any one had 
ever been inside 
such castles, or had 
walked and lived 
with the princely 
folk over whom 
fairies wave their 
magic wands, I 
am sure they 
would recognize 
Mr. Scott’s imagi- 
native inspira- 
tion. Who but a 
beautiful princess 
could live in “Yel- 
lowsands” and be 
to the manner 
born, and who but 
this same gentle 
maiden could 
properly sit before 





ever). The new 


Englishmen are 
very different from 
the French, Bel- 





“YELLOWSANDS”. VIEW FROM THE SOUTH AND 
THE SEA 
M.H Baillie Scott, Architect 


the sparkling fire 
in the study and 
stitch a fine seam? 
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“THE ORCHARD,” HARROW: 


Mr. Scott, in writing the commencement of 
the article, gives the keynote to his sen- 
sations, just as I divined. “The desire 
of change” he says, “seems to be a natural 
result of an artificial manner of living, 
and when our daily lives are spent amidst 
the surroundings of the modern villa, with 
its ‘artistic’ furnishings and decorations, 
it is little to be wondered at that, for the 
summer months at least some respite 
should be demanded. Far out- 
side, beyond the enchanted territory of 
villadom, the wild roses are blowing in 
the hedgerows, and beyond, through the 
haze over the cornfield, where the poppies 
display their scarlet petal, there gleams 
the blue sea.” Again, in speaking of 
the name chosen, ‘“‘Yellowsands,” he says: 
“Tt is not merely fancifully poetic, but 
full of that serene and large-minded san- 
ity which is associated with the name 
Shakespeare. It speaks, too, of the sea, 
and of the open spaces of the shore, and 
recalls the vision of the dainty sprite, 


ENTRANCE FRONT. 
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KITCHEN WING ON THE ROAD 


Ariel. In a house so named one might 
expect to find all things had suffered a 
sea change, and that its decorations should 
tell us something of those who go down 
to the sea in ships.” Here speaks a po- 
etic and artistic dreamer, and all his 
houses have this atmosphere. I have 
seen many of them during the past five or 
six years; they are all full of Baillie Scott, 
and it is very charming. 


* 


Whether some of the others are imi- 
tators of his, or what, I do not know the 
English profession well enough to even 
venture a guess; but they are merely 
fantastic. They catch the force but not 
the spirit. 

Mr. F. W. Troup has a house that is very 
different. Less ornate, very staid and 
dignified, it is no less charming in its own 
way. The simplicity is absolute, yet there 
is no coldness or barren, empty feeling. 
Mr. Scott one may not attempt to imitate, 
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“YELLOWSANDS”: THE STUDY 
M. H. Baillie 
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Scott, Architect 
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but Mr. Troup is 
here an example 
to he who reads. 
Why not such a 
room anywhere 
in North Ameri- 
ca? No need to 
go to,Spain or a 
fiord in Norway. 
In Mr. Scott’s 
house one could 
hardly live all 
the year round; 
it is essentially 
the manifesta- 
tion of a phase, 
a phase in the 
year’s season and 
in a man’s mood. 
I should like it 
somewhere by 
the sea, where to 


























“SANDHOUSE”: 
F.W. Troup, Architect 


fly in July and August, and there to forget 
the world and all its work and sorrow, its 
ambitions and its duties. In Mr. Troup’s 
house one would live continuously. Here 


one might diligently follow one’s star, rear 


a family, and take up the burdens and 
responsibilities of life, serenely and bravely. 
It is not poetry, but fine, clear, strong, and 
masterful prose. 


= 

In the house at Windermere Mr. D. 
Gibson has designed another fine and 
lovable house. I am especially attracted 
by the view of the kitchen-yard. I like 
it better than the terraced front myself, 
perhaps because it is more simple and 
more homelike. I have always liked the 
barns of great homes better than the 
houses themselves, and some day I am 
sure I am destined to live in a made-over 
barn. 








THE DINING-ROOM 


An architect’s own house is always of 
great interest. Unlike most professional 
men, an architect does not hesitate to 
prescribe for himself, so that when he 
builds his own house, one may immediately 
judge whether his complaint as to the 
limitations put upon him by his clients is 
a well-founded excuse for the shortcom- 
ings of his designs or no. 


> 

In one of the studio issues was described 
and illustrated a house at Harrow, called 
“The Orchard,” built by Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell for himself. In the first place, 
the most astonishing thing is that so much 
could be done upon so small a site, which 
is only one-third of an acre, and one of 
such a peculiar shape. The ground is kite- 
shaped. The bow at the top being an old 
road, and from each end of this it runs 
sharply away to an acute angle. Mr. 
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Mitchell has contrived to give an idea of 
spaciousness to this setting, which is quite 
marvelous. I think it is safe to say that 
this is one of the most successful of any 
architect’s own home I have ever seen. 
Externally the house nestles down upon 
its site most attractively, and internally 
it represents a much more conventional 
spirit than that exhibited by the other 
example given here. The furniture is all 
old and apparently the result of careful 
selection from the best antiques. The 
gleam of polished mahogany is everywhere 
apparent, and the sheen of brocades upon 
the seats of Louis XVI. chairs and sofas 
can almost be discerned. Yet the cush- 
ions are comfortably placed in the corners 
of the sofas, the chairs and lamps in proper 
juxtaposition to the tables, and the house 
gives one the impression of luxury, travel, 
and a cosmopolitan taste, not original, if 
you will, but very mindful of the twenty 
centuries of art and literature which have 
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passed since Calvary. These are four very 
fair examples of modern English architec- 
: all but Mr. Seott’s might be found in 
\merica as well as in England. They 
each have a charm distinctly their own. 
If I had to choose between them I should 
not hesitate long, but if I had a town 
house it should be Mr. Mitchell’s, and a 
country house, Mr. Troup’s, and a seaside 
or mountain retreat, Mr. Baillie Scott’s. 
lhe only strictly English standpoint, 
one which I wish were more readily 
transplanted here, is the attitude these 
assume towards the garden. 
In small gardens,” writes Mr. Mitchell, 
are not hampered by more than the 
desire to make the best use of limited 
eround space, to provide efficient shelter, 
and to make the garden as secluded as 
possible; not forgetting also the modern 
importance of the garden as the play- 
ground, and what should be almost the 
chief educational influence of young minds. 
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A COLONIAL 


PILGRIMAGE 


Il. An Old Mansion by the Sea 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


Sequestered among trees, a noble pile, 
Baronial and colonial in style. 
Tales of a Waysi’e Inn. 
HE history of the Wentworth 
family is so interwoven with the 
annals of Portsmouth that it is 
impossible to study the one with- 
out becoming deeply interested in the 
other. The town is full of old houses once 
occupied by distinguished Wentworths, 
and it is a bold tourist who attempts to 
see them all. 

To those who enjoy genealogical puzzles 
the history of this illustrious family, in 
three volumes, is recommended. The Went- 
worth habit of marrying Wentworths 
makes a very tangled family tree. After 
the fifth generation the branches are so 
twisted that no one save a Wentworth 
can straighten them out, and even then 
it is difficult to locate correctly the innu- 
merable Johns. In the family book 
there are a hundred and forty plain 
Johns and twice as many more where 
John is used with a middle name, mak- 
ing the cognomen John Wentworth a 
worthy rival of John Smith. There is 
an ancient rhyme with the jingle of Old 
King Cole that runs: 


On the Wentworth tree 
Were Governors three 
And three brave men were they. 


The governors three were John Went- 
worth, his son Benning, and his grandson, 
John the second. The first governor 
John, to use a Portsmouth phrase, lived 
on Pleasant Street, not far from where 
Colonel Langdon subsequently built his 
house; the third of the Wentworth gov- 
ernors, John the second, also resided in the 
town; but Benning, the most renowned 
of the family, and the most picturesque 
figure of his generation, chose Little Har- 


bor, two miles away, as the place of his 
abode. The three houses are still stand- 
ing and are full of associations. Historic 
interest fairly oozes from every door-knob. 
The lover of old houses, old furniture, and 
old china is seized with a desire to have 
them all and spend his remaining days in 
each. But if only one can be acquired it 
must be the rambling old structure at 
Little Harbor, so near the sea that it sug- 
gests a line in one of Aldrich’s poems, 
“Like to a heron with one foot in stream.” 


Aldrich did not say this of the Wentworth 
house; he wrote it in Wyndham Towers, 
with no thought of Portsmouth in his 
mind, but it fits the old mansion as if 
made for it. 


A CHARMING SETTING 


Outwardly the house is picturesque 
rather than beautiful. It hardly justifies 
Longfellow’s description, being too irregu- 
lar for either a “baronial” or a “stately” 
effect. It cannot compare in dignity with 
the finely proportioned Warner and Lang- 
don houses, nor with the Sparhawk home- 
stead at Kittery, designed by Sir William 
Pepperell and presented to his daughter 
at the time of her marriage to Nathaniel 
Sparhawk. 

Benning Wentworth was his own archi- 
tect, a fact which accounts for many of 
the oddities of the house. The setting of 
the old pile is charming, with its combina- 
tion of trees and rocks, of green lawn and 
shining sand. This blending of country 
and seashore is characteristic of the New 
Hampshire coast, and no one grasped its 
possibilities better than Governor Ben- 
ning. Viewed from the entrance to the 
driveway, the house appears to be sur- 
rounded with low, wooded hills. No hint 
of the sea is given. On nearer approach 
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the hills assume the shape of distant 
promontories separated from the main- 
land by a wide expanse of sea. Very 


attractive at all times are the hills and the 
sea, but particularly so on a June day, 
when the sky is turquoise, the water sap- 
phire, and the hills deep emerald. ‘This is 
the day to choose for a pilgrimage. Vines 
and flowering shrubs soften the lines of the 
old house and make it a veritable garden 
spot. 

The Wentworth mansion has been for- 
tunate in its. occupants. It has not 
changed hands many times, nor been 
altered to conform to modern standards 
of living. It was in the year 1750 that 
Governor Benning first lighted a blaze in 
the mammoth fireplace of 
chamber and invited all his friends to 
a colonial housewarming. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century it was still 
in the possession of his family. From a 
Wentworth it passed into the hands of 
Charles Cushing, Esq., and from his de- 
scendant it was purchased by Mr. John 
Templeman Coolidge, Jr., of Boston, who 
is the present owner. It is now occupied 


the council- 


to 








onl n the summer and fall. On late 


October days the great fireplace roars as 
of yore, and the Wentworth hospitality 
is still maintained. 

Whatever may be said of the architect- 
ure of this old structure, no Portsmouth 
interior holds greater interest. It is a 
real story-book house, full of unexpected 
stairways, secret passages, and hidden 
corners. Notwoof the main rooms are on 
th e level; you go down a few steps 
to 1 h one apartment, up a short flight 
to enter another, and through a narrow 
passageway to gain a third. Without a 
guide it is quite bewildering, and the 
Visitor is apt to wander around in a circle 
and unexpectedly return to his starting- 
place. The house is as full of odd nooks 
and crannies as the brain of the governor 
was odd crotchets. According to the 
diary of a relative, no one could tell what 
whim would next seize the faney of Ben- 


ning Wentworth. He was always doing 


the unexpected—a fact which makes his 
marriage with Martha Hilton extremely 
consistent, and so characteristic a bit of 
folly to searcely warrant the surprise of 
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A COLONIAL 


his friends. The story of this romantic 
wedding has been told many times; how 
pretty Martha Hilton left quarrelsome 
Dame Stavers of the town tavern and 
become a housemaid in the Wentworth 
mansion; how the governor a few years 
later gave a banquet and invited all his 
friends; how, when the dinner was over, 
the host turned to the Rev. Arthur Browne 
and said, ‘This is my birthday; it shall 
likewise be my wedding-day and you shall 
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the Sheafes, the Warners, the Cuts, the 
Atkinsons, the Pickerings, and many 
Wentworths. 

Hasty second marriages were not un- 
common in the governor’s family. The 
Rev. Arthur Browne was summoned a little 
later to attend a town wedding that was 
even more disturbing. A month before 
he had conducted a funeral service at the 
house. <A distinguished Wentworth had 


} 


passed away leaving a disconsolate widow. 





THE COUNCIL-CHAMBER 


marry me’; how Martha, unnoticed by 
the guests, entered the room dressed in all 
the finery of a great lady; how the rector 
protested, and the governor stormed, and 
how the confusion was finally ended by the 
bridegroom’s shouting, “As the chief 
magistrate of New England I command 
you to marry me.” 

This oft-repeated story owes much of its 
popularity to Longfellow, who wove the 
scene into one of the Tales of a Wayside 
Inn. Of the company at the banquet he 
mentions “The Pepperells, the Lang- 
dons and the Lears, the Sparhawks, the 
Penhallows, and the rest. But why re- 
peat the name of every guest?” Among 
the number were all the first families of 
Portsmouth, including the Sherburnes, 


When the good rector was summoned, he 
hastened to obey, supposing that his 
prayers and sympathy were request- 
ed. As he approached the dwelling the 
brilliantly lighted interior gave him a 
slight misgiving. Guests in gala attire 
were arriving, and through the win- 
dow he could discern Madam Wentworth 
in brocade and jewels. By her side was a 
kinsman of the late departed, arrayed in 
elittering regimentals. The house of 
mourning had been turned into a house of 
rejoicing. Reluctant to enter, and yet 
not daring to take refuge in flight, the poor 
man sought madam’s presence and 
begged to know the cause of the un- 
wonted mirth. How madam overcame 
the rector’s scruples and how the cere- 
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mony proceeded are matters of local his- 
tory. 

But the end had not yet come for the 
good rector. As he descended the steps, 
whether owing to a disturbed conscience 
or to his uncertainty as to what might 
happen next, he lost his balance and 
plunged headlong to the sidewalk below. 
During the period of enforced idleness that 
followed this mis- 
hap, he had _ time 
formany reflections 
and doubtless re- 
alized how preca- 
rious was the path 
of one who tried to 
please both God 
and Mammon. 

The new Lady 
Wentworth of Lit- 
tle Harbor filled her 
position gracefully 
and carried her 
head as high as 
though born to the 
purple. When she 
rode into town with 
all the bravery of 
a coach and four 
she instructed her 
coachman to pass 
the Halifax tavern. 
The deep curtesy of 
Mistress Stavers 
was no doubt as 
gratifying to the 
lady in the coach as it was galling to the 
dame at the door. The slights of many 
years were more than revenged in that 
one moment of triumph. 

Benning Wentworth’s commission as 
governor expired in 1767, and he was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew John. Three years 
later Martha was left a widow and sole 
owner of the Little Harbor estate. After 
a brief period of mourning she married 
Michael Wentworth, a retired officer in 
the English army. Their only daughter 
followed the family custom and wedded 
a Wentworth, John by name, a nephew 
of the third governor. ‘Once a Went- 
worth, always a Wentworth,” seems to 
have been the family motto. ‘The Went- 
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BEAUTIFUL 


worth way of marrying Wentworths has 
been explained on the ground that once 
having borne that name no one wanted 
to relinquish it. To be a Wentworth in 
Portsmouth is like being a Biddle in Phila- 
delphia, and when this is understood 
nothing more need be said on the subject. 

Standing before the huge fireplace in the 
council-chamber the visitor is foreed to 
admit that Benning 
Wentworth built 
wisely. His house, 
in spite of its short- 
comings, has_ out- 
lived many a more 
beautiful dwelling 
and bids fair to 
last another cen- 
tury. The mantel- 
piece is as clear cut 
as if just from the 
workman’s chisel. 
It is more richly 
carved than was 
common in New 
England houses of 
the period. The 
proportions are ex- 
cellent, and quite 
in keeping with the 
lofty dimensions of 
the room. The 
walls are a deep 
yellow, which is 
harmonious with 
the white wood- 
work and old mahogany furniture. Many 
of the pieces were used by Benning Went- 
worth and his lady, and have never been 
removed from their original setting. In 
one corner are the old guns, and at the 
entrance-door are the ancient racks where 
once were placed the muskets of the gov- 
ernor’s guard. At one time the portraits 
in the council-chamber formed a worthy 
collection, which people journeyed many 
miles to see. When the mansion passed 
out of the hands of the Cushing family 
these old pictures were removed, and are 
now in the possession of Miss Cushing, who 
lives near the old house. One of the pho- 
tographs of the council chamber, here re- 
produced, was taken many years ago, and 
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A COLONIAL 





THE PARLOR 


shows a portrait of Mrs. John Hancock 
by Copley, and a very interesting portrait 
of a Swedish sovereign, which was _ pre- 
sented to an American diplomat. The 
fame of this lofty chamber has somewhat 
overshadowed that of the other rooms. 


OLD WALL-PAPERS 


The parlor, with its quaint wall-paper, 
ordered by the governor from a London 
firm, is in a fine state of preservation. 
The woodwork is very beautiful. The 
color has long since faded out of the back- 
ground of the paper, but the design is 
clear, and is not unlike some of the late 
English patterns. Upstairs in a spacious 
chamber, where the walls are the same, 
the paper has been restored. The back- 
ground is a deep chrome, and the figure 
in soft grays and browns is most effective. 

The old billiard-room shows signs of 
age more than any of the other apart- 
ments. The floors are uneven, and the 
once green and pink wall-paper has faded 
to a misty gray. This room is so near the 
water that the visitor has the feeling of 
being at sea, an impression that is height- 
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ened by the uneven floors and the sagging 
windows. From this main apartment 
small card-rooms open where, according 
to a Portsmouth historian, the aroma of 
colonial punch still lingers. 


THE END OF THE DAY 


In the dining-room of the house is a 
notable collection of old blue china, old 
prints, and old pewter. The paper here 
is new, but has been chosen with a due 
regard to the demands of the room. It is 
a pictorial design in a gray-blue, and is a 
good setting for the richer blues of Staf- 
fordshire and willow-ware. 

The attic and the cellar of this historic 
mansion must have their passing word. 
In the upper part of the house are many 
small compartments, once used by the 
governor’s slaves, and in the cellar are an 
equal number of compartments, some- 
what more commodious, where were once 
quartered the governor’s horses. From top 
to bottom the old pile is full of interest, 
and a long June day is quite too short to 
do it justice. 
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| eolonial spreads, or “rivers” as they 
an “old-fashioned room” is not com- 
hout one or more of them. But what 
| grandmothers say to see them used for 
uch covers, and even cut up for ham- 
\s they wash well and “never wear out” 
1em. on the floor or spread on the grass 
to play on. 
find Washington or Lafayette woven in 


os, or a spread eagle border like the one 
ut—this one was woven nearly seventy 
very center of what now is the city 


woman in the country was asked the 
eoverlet; she said she “eouldn’t tell 
it had her grandmother’s name onto it, 
und the border’’—what a fall was that 


eagle! 
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CONCERNING CLOSETS 


By JANE 


Y heart bleeds for Queen Eliza- 

beth.. She is said to have pos- 

sessed over a hundred gowns, 

and no one knows how many 
wigs, stomachers, farthingales, and other 
trifles. A woman of such lordly lavish- 
ness in dress deserved a better place to put 
them than a press or a carved coffer. The 
post of mistress of the robes could have 
been no sinecure in her spacious days. If 
that extravagant, progressive, determined 
queen could come back how she would 
revel in twentieth century closets! 

O, the closets of up-to-date houses! No 
built-in window-seats, sideboards, mirrors, 
china cupboards, refrigerators—not even 
the numerous bath-rooms are so tempting 
to the housekeeper. 


A NEW USE FOR GLASS 


And apropos of refrigerators, some of 
the improvements have reached them. 
Every one has seen refrigerators with their 
own special opening outside of the house, 
so that the ice need not be slopped through 
the kitchen or hall. Has every one seen 
refrigerators of heavy plate-glass with an 
electric bulb inside? At a touch the light 
springs up and you sce what is on every 
shelf, and make your selection before open- 
ing the door. 

Nor is this the only new use of glass. 
Shelves in bath-rooms, medicine-cup- 
boards, etc., are often made of it, as noth- 
ing else is so easy to keep clean with the 
strict surgical cleanliness that means 
death to germs. There are glass rolling- 
pins, too, for pastry, and marble slabs to 
roll it on. The cook’s former difficulties 
in keeping her butter cold and her pie- 
crust light are done away with in the pas- 
try closet of the modern kitchen. 

As for dress-closets—well, the inge- 
nuity brought to bear on them is more 
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than was once put in the building of an 
entire house. ‘There are all kinds of con- 
venient closets. 

A closet with an electric light in it that 
is instantly turned on by opening the door, 
and turned off by closing it. No matches, 
no distant gas jet, no close-at-hand and 
dangerous lamp or candle, no waste, even 
of electricity. No trying to feel in the 
darkness, not only whether a gown is silk 
or wool, but whether it is red or blue. 


SHOE AND HAT RECEPTACLES 

A closet in which there are special sepa- 
rate cupboards or boxes for each hat. And 
the boxes are moreover fitted out with a 
sort of miniature post in the center, such 
as milliners use to obviate letting the hat 
rest upon the flowers or trimming under 
the brim. 

A closet with special compartments for 
each pair of shoes, so that they neither 
stand on the floor nor are jammed into the 
pockets of hanging shoe-bags. Each 
couple has its own trees inserted in it and 
dwells in dignified seclusion in its own 
cubbyhole. 


AN ELEVATED CLOSET 


A closet where two tiers of dresses hang, 
one above the other. Such a closet is 
high—perhaps eleven feet. A bar runs 
through the center near the ceiling; from 
this a number of wire-shoulder forms are 
suspended, and a gown carefully fitted 
overeach. They swing frecly, one behind 
the other in Indian file, not flattened 
against the wall, and with neighbor gowns 
crushing over each -other’s boundaries. 
A second bar is placed some five feet below 
the first to hold a second lot of dresses. 
Needless to say that the Sunday-go-to- 
meeting frocks, or the delicate evening 
and dinner toilettes, that are not wanted 
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every day, hang out of harm’s way on the 
upper bar. A long-handled “lifter,” or 
whatever its proper name may be, is used 
to take one down when required. It is as 
simple and practical as using a gaslighter 
to reach a lofty chandelier, instead of 
climbing on a chair. A greater number 
of gowns can be kept, and better kept, in 
this way than any other. It is the method 
used by large dress-making establishments. 
A nursery closet, especially designed for 
Mademoiselle Bébé, has no hooks at all, 
but contains sliding shelves set quite 
closely one over the other. They are 
almost as deep as they are wide, but they 
are not of heavy wood, and they are not 
fastened to their supports. You can pull 
out an entire shelf with its contents and 
carry it neatly into another room like a 





SILVER 


O collectors of old silver, the fol- 
lowing directions, written in 1737, 
by Paul Lamerie, may be of in- 
terest: “Rules to keep the Plate 

clean from the Silversmith that made it. 
Clean it now and then with only warm 
water and soap, with a Spunge, and then 
wash it with clean water, and dry it very 
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tray laden with dainty dishes. The bot- 
tom shelf is covered with rubber, and on 
it stands a basin (the pretty pink papier- 
maAché kind), soap-dish, sponge, etc. On 
each of the other shelves a complete baby 
outfit is spread out. 

A linen closet is in the hall of an ad- 
mirable flat, whose architect certainly 
knows what women want. It looks like a 
row of deep drawers, but instead of pull- 
ing out, the front pieces are hinged and let 
down like the flap of a desk, supported by 
little chains. Behind this are shelves or 
recesses piled with clean linen. When 
you sort over your towels and napkins 
you do not have to put one set on the floor 

r encumber your busy hands with it; this 
roomy flap gives you the space of a small 
table to lay things on. 


well with a soft Linnen Cloth, and keep it 
in a dry place, for the damp will spoyle it.” 

Another and earlier writer says: “Be 
careful to wipe the Plate with a soft 
Linnen cloath, and if there chance be 
any stains or spotts that will not easily 
come off with a little water, the cloath 
being dipped therein, and so rubb the 
flagons and chalices from topp to the 
Bottom, not crosswise, but the bason 
and patens are to be rubb’d roundwise, 
not across, and by noe means, use either 
chalke, sand or salt.” 


SIMPLE VS. COMPLEX DINNER GIVING 


By JUDITH 


HE increase of luxury in living in 
the past twenty years is perhaps 
nowhere more evident than in the 
increased popularity of dinner- 

givingy,as a mode of entertainment in 
society. Many who entertain in no other 
way, give two or three dinners a week; 
and the listener sighs sympathetically on 
hearing the complaint of a woman who, in 
the early autumn, remarked that the pre- 
ceding evening was the first one since 
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spring when she had sat at her table for 
dinner alone with her immediate family. 
sesides the effect of boredom on even the 
most inveterate dinner-givers themselves, 
the increased luxury of service has a ten- 
dency to discourage real hospitality. 
Human nature is weak, and its meanest 
elements are appealed to by the effort to 
serve as elaborate a meal as one’s enter- 
tainers, to which it is likely to succumb. 
Much damage results to purse, strength, 



































SIMPLE VS. COMPLEX DINNER GIVING 


and finally to self-respect. But while one 
speaks of luxury and display as a recent 
development, the remarks of Thackeray 
nearly a century ago give pause to this 
rather hasty conclusion. 

“T would have,” he says, “a great deal 
more hospitality and less show. Every- 
body has the same dinner in London, and 
the same soup, and the same saddle of 
mutton, boiled fowls and tongue, entrées, 
champagne, and so forth. Who does not 
know those made dishes with the universal 
sauce to each—fricandeau, sweetbreads, 
damp, dumpy cutlets, ete. What I would 
recommend with all my power is that 
dinners should be more simple, more fre- 
quent, and should contain fewer persons. 
Ten is the utmost number that a man of 
moderate means should ever invite to his 
table. A man and a woman may look as 
if they were glad to see ten people, but at 
a great dinner, they abdicate their posi- 
tion as host and hostess, and are guests at 
their own table.” 


THE MONOTONY OF DINNERS 


This wail as to the same old dinner night 
after night at different houses has a 
decidedly modern flavor. One recalls the 
tale of a Chicago rector and his wife who, 
on going to live in New York City, were 
extensively dined during their first winter 
there. In February they were invited 
to the house of an old Chicago friend, who 
was then also living in New York. Not 
being an old resident, the latter decided to 
serve beef as the piéce de résistance. In 
vain her New York cook protested that 
no one in society ever served anything but 
saddle of mutton. Beef she would and did 
have. The ministerial pair did not even 
try to conceal their joy. It was the first 
morsel of roast beef they had seen for 
weeks, and they are said to have fallen 
upon it with truly cannibalistic glee. How 
pertinent that saying of Emerson, ‘‘Every 
brave heart must treat society as a child, 
and never allow it to dictate.” 


A FEW COURSES 

If we search the memory is it not after 
all the homelike dinners shared by a few 
persons, brought together by a common 
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interest, which stand out most pleasantly 
distinct? Host and hostess have permitted 
themselves to depart from ceremony. A 
few dishes, well served and abundant, have 
satisfied the appetite, with no after pangs 
of reflection, and there has been a well- 
defined sense of having experienced one of 
the real pleasures of life, genuine compan- 
ionship. But intimate dinner-giving of 
this sort does really imply a degree of 
friendship not always existing between 
those who entertain one another, and much 
independence of character is needed for 
courage to entertain the formal guest in 
informal fashion. Like most bugaboos, 
however, this difficulty vanishes when 
boldly faced. The man or woman of 
society is before all else a human being, 
admiring independence in others, liking 
friendship, respecting character, and, be it 
whispered, occasionally relishing beefsteak 
and baked potatoes. 


A NEGLECTED VEGETABLE 


From the epicure’s standpoint, also, 
there is much to be said in favor of simple 
dinner-giving. No less an authority than 
Thomas Walker, writing a quarter of a 
century ago, declares that “excellent pota- 
toes, smoking hot, and accompanied by 
melted butter of the finest quality, would 
alone stamp merit on any dinner; but they 
are as rare on state occasions, so served, 
as if they were of the cost of pearls.” Old- 
fashioned methods of serving food have 
much to recommend them, and many a 
diner-out has had reason to deplore the 
absence from the table of those condiments, 
jellies, and sauces, which to be perfectly 
appreciated must be eaten immediately 
with the food they should accompany. 
How much better to leave such relishes 
on the table, and even to permit the guest 
to help himself when he wishes. Your 
true epicure does not like to be hedged 
about with too much service, and he is 
quite right. The family dinner, where the 
host carves, sending the meat, with all its 
accompanying vegetables, smoking hot, 
at once to his guest, though served with 
apologies or apprehension by the timid 
hostess, is likely to linger in the memory 
of her guests for many a day, provided the 
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food, though simple, is of the best quality 
and perfectly cooked. 

This, indeed, is the great essential of 
dinner-giving; that only the best mate- 
rials be used, and that no mistakes be made 
in their preparation. Two courses, the 
meat with vegetables and relishes, and the 
sweets with coffee and cheese, may not 
properly be said to constitute a dinner in 
these days; but if the essentials of a dinner 
are to satisfy the appetite and contribute 
to social pleasure, even two courses may 
accomplish these results. With presuma- 
bly but one dinner-giving life to live, shall 
we never entertain our friends, because we 
fear to serve but two courses? The con- 
ventionalities are, after all, purely relative, 
and why should one’s strength be taxed, 
one’s social opportunities limited, and one’s 
bank account reduced by a too great def- 
erence to them? We need our minds 
enlarged, and it may give courage to the 
timorous to recall the fact that in the time 
of Henry VIII., the richest English nobles 
were forbidden by law to serve more than 
two kinds of meat at a meal, a meat soup 
being counted as a meat course. Living 
more gluttonous than this was counted a 
sin against the lower orders, encouraging 
them to needless expenditure. True, ours 
is the twentieth not the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but life yields more if lived by the 
dictates of sense than of fashion, as the 
sages have taken pains to assure us 
throughout the ages. 


THE ABBREVIATED DINNER 


Indeed, one’s most formal guest, if hold- 


‘ing out promise of ultimate friendship, may 


be safely and decently entertained at a 
good four-course dinner of soup, roast, 





A Precious Juc.—The famous West 
Malling stoup has been sold for $7,250, 
to benefit the church funds of West 
Malling, Kent. It was discovered in a 
cupboard of the church some forty years 
ago, and until recently the church authori- 
ties had no idea of its value. When it 


salad, and sweets; or soup, fish, game, with 
salad and dessert. Many prefer only meat 
soups at dinner, and as excellent soups of 
this sort may be bought, this course be- 
comes a very simple affair. Very good 
epicurean authorities deplore the serving 
of salad as a separate course with cheese, 
believing it should always accompany the 
roast, the cheese being reserved to add 
zest to the dessert and coffee. Here, then, 
is another hint for the would-be simplifier. 
If you have the courage, your four-course 
dinner may be turned to three courses, 
soup, meat with salad, dessert with cheese 
and coffee. 
SIMPLE LIVING 

The simplification of living is more or 
less in the air, and there seems reason to 
hope it may become really the proper 
thing. One woman of fashion has freed 
herself and family from bondage to solid 
silver table-service, except forks and 


spoons, declaring that the burden of 
getting it properly cared for was no longer 
to be borne. Another gave a most suc- 


cessful luncheon during the past summer 
on the lawn under the trees, serving a first 
course of iced musk-mellons, next hot 
coffee, with ham and chicken sandwiches, 
and lastly blackberries and cream, cookies, 
and baskets of fruit. When this sort of 
thing can be done to the great satisfaction 
of every one by the mistress of one of the 
first families of a fashionable suburban 
town, the exhausted toiler, struggling for 
beribboned, lace-doilied luncheon and 
dinner “effects” may well pause to con- 
sider whether the required strength and 
money cannot be more wisely expended 
than in this particular kind of “fleeting 
show.’’ 


was found to be worth some thousands of 
dollars, however, they decided to sell it. 
The jug is only nine and one-half inches 
high and five inches in diameter, and is one 
of the finest specimens of its kind in exis- 
tence. It is at least 322 years old, being 
dated 1581. 














THE GUEST-ROOM . 


By LOUISE C. CHARD 


NE of the first and surely one of 
() the loveliest of guest-rooms must 

have been that of the inn where 

the passover was kept by Christ 
and his disciples, and of which the apostle 
Luke writes, “And ye shall say unto the 
good man of the house, the Master saith 
unto thee, Where is the guest chamber 
where I shall eat the passover with my 
disciples? And he shall show you a large 
upper room, furnished; there make ready.” 
A large upper room! Not the second best, 
but the large upper room, away from the 
noise of the streets and the household; a 
room where thought is undisturbed. 

In New England the guest-room is even 
now sometimes called the “spare room.” 
Spare it often is to leanness, and it is too 
often selected after all the best rooms have 
been chosen, spared perhaps by much 
planning and crowding, but better this 
than no guest-room at all. Hard driven 
as he was by necessity, the New Englander 
reaped the fruits of hospitality. His stern 
life tolerated few luxuries, but the effort 
which produced the “spare room” ex- 
pressed itself in his life. 

To him as to us hospitality was a 
“necessary luxury,”’ and we who wish to 
bring up our children to be unselfish must 
include its duties in their education. It is 
a hopeless household where the son or 
daughter is afraid to bring a guest without 
first asking permission. - 

The guest-room in our houses of to-day 
should be, if not the best, ‘‘the large upper 
chamber,” certainly one of the best, away 
from noise of the street in the city, and 
in the country, far from the kitchen and 
the nursery. 

The children in a household should 
consider the guest-room sacred. They 
should not be allowed to enter it or to 
knock at the door without first consulting 


an older head. Even the hostess may 
spoil the loveliest guest-room by repeated 
inquiries. One is safe in concluding that 
a guest wishes to be alone when occupying 
his room. Over-entertainment is worse 
than none at all. 

In the city, where one engagement laps 
over another, we have found this out; but 
in the country too large a responsibility 
for the guest is often felt, and thereby the 
real pleasure of his visit is lost. 

One charming hostess, who knew how 
to make a visit a joy to be remembered, 
said, ‘Why should I disturb my household 
when a friend stays with me? Because 
she likes lamb at home, shall my family 
eat lamb during her visit? If she adapts 
herself to us, the delight of variety which 
visiting brings will be hers. If my house- 
hold were changed for each guest, there 
would be confusion all the time.” 

Another woman turned all the small 
servants’ rooms at the top of her city 
house into guests’ rooms, putting the 
servants downstairs, and so was able to 
give each guest a separate room, where 
quiet reigned and no household arrange- 
ments interrupted. 

No amount of money spent on furnishing 
a poor room can make of it a good guest 
chamber; but given a good room, a very 
little furniture and a good deal of thought 
can make it perfect. 

The walls of a guest-room may be plain 
or covered with a design. If plain, then 
pictures may be hung to advantage; if 
covered with a figured paper, unless the 
pattern be so involved that the general 
effect is simple and-like a tint, then no 
pictures should be hung, and the decora- 
tion of the walls should lie entirely in the 
design of the paper. Even then the de- 
sign should be good, and any tendency 
toward spots should be carefully avoided. 
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The beautiful designs displayed in the 
shops and shown with such pride by paper 
hangers are sometimes good in themselves, 
but. fatal to any idea of rest in the room 
where they are used. Whether the guest 
be conscious of it or not, the riotous con- 
fusion of some designs stamped on his 
brain before retiring would account for a 
restless night. But the bed is of most 
importance. Whether it be of iron or 
brass or wood, its mattresses must be 
good. Pretty covers by day and good 
blankets and linen by night cannot atone 
for a poor mattress, and it is a wise house- 
keeper who sleeps occasionally in her guest- 
room bed to be sure of what she is offering 
her friend. All hospitable wishes for a 
good night’s rest are worthless if the guest 
for one moment shall wish himself in his 
own bed instead of in this. 

When the family has separated for the 
night, and the guest brings his book to his 
room—a book too interesting to await the 
morning—and settles down in the easy- 
chair, which had looked so attractive by 
day, he may find that the first element of 
comfort by night is missing, the light 
being so bad or so far away that reading 
by it is next toimpossible. Many a time 
have I stood under the guest-room gas- 
jet to finish a book too fascinating to leave. 
The household sometimes cannot be kept 
waiting to secure for the guest the luxury 
of the library-lamp. 
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Light is so important a matter that 
special provision should be made for read- 
ing. A table should be placed near the 
easy-chair, with a lamp upon it or a drop 
light from the gas-jet. 

The desk is one of the most necessary 
accessories to a guest-room, and one most 
neglected. This desk should hold—besides 
a store of paper and envelopes and the 
desk-blotter—stamps, post-cards, sealing 
wax, rubber bands, paper wrappers, calen- 
dar, serap-paper block, a well-filled ink- 
stand, new pens and time-tables, for true 
hospitality “speeds the parting” as well as 
“welcomes the coming guest.” A guest 
has not been in his room long before all 
the personal belongings, such as toilet 
articles, sewing materials, etc., have made 
the room look inhabited; but for the sake 
of the guest who is persuaded to stop over 
night when he had not planned for it, a 
set of toilet articles should be on the dress- 
ing-table and a sewing-bag for the “stitch 
in time.’ True hospitality makes a guest 
one of the household, and if possible 
makes him forget that he is an outsider. 

The duties of a guest to the host and hos- 
tess are quite as important as those of the 
hostess to her guest, but they come under 
another heading than this of the guest- 
room; but if thought be given to the 
comfort of the guest before he comes, the 
visitor will return to his home delighted 
with his visit and his host. 


ODE 


We are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties, 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory; 

One man with a dream, at pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 


We, in the ages lying, 
= We the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our fighting, 

And Babel itself with our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 

To the old of the new world’s worth: 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 

Or one that is coming to birth. 

—Arthur O’ Shaughnessy, 1844-1881. 
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BEAUTIFYING FACTORY is unspeakably shoddy. Ready-made 
GROUNDS men, houses, furniture, and clothes flooded 


conviction in the minds of employers 

as well as employees that a factory 

must of necessity be a dismal place— 
even if not untidy it must be severely 
simple. Now it is beginning to dawn into 
the consciousness of architects and manu- 
facturers that it is possible to build a 
factory not only adapted to use, but 
beautiful in design, and that it is not only 
a good business proposition to surround 
the workmen with sanitary and modern 
conveniences, but it is also good ethics. 
Strange to relate, the movement to 
beautify factories and factory grounds has 
been in most cases resisted by the unions, 
as they seem to feel that the price paid for 
such an endeavor on the part of employers 
is ultimately taken out of their wages. 
This is especially the case in the United 
States, while in England and on the Conti- 
nent such an effort is met with approba- 
tion or accepted as a matter of course. 

It is certainly no exaggeration to say 
that the most inartistic period of the 
development of the United States was 
about fifty years ago. Prior to that date 
the comparative simplicity of life made for 
a certain good taste, and both in the North 
and the South the houses and the furniture 
were, if not artistic, at least not glaringly 
displeasing. It is difficult to define the 
charm of the homes of those days; perhaps 
the word “quiet” best expresses it. Peo- 
ple stayed at home as a matter of course. 
It was the place of abode, in which centered 
the main interests of life, and it was not 
regarded, as it too often is to-day, as a 
convenient and comfortable place to keep 
things in, rather than as a place to live 
in. The war, which debased public 
morals, also debased public taste, with the 
result that all that dates from that period 


|: has been until recently a settled 


the land, and the newly rich, who must 
have things in a hurry, appear as a factor 
for the first time in American life. 


THE INCREASE OF FACTORIES 


The rapidly increasing demand for 
manufactured products, the invention of 
machinery, which kept pace with the 
demands of an ever-increasing market, 
caused factories literally to spring up, most 
of them built of wood, without the 
slightest regard for architectural beauty 
or permanency. Many of these buildings 
were placed on the lands of a river, or on 
the coast line, or in one of the suburbs of a 
city. The homes of the workmen natur- 
ally clustered around the factory, and as 
the stability of employment is always an 
uncertain quantity, it follows that the 
employees’ homes were put up with the 
same rapidity and a total disregard for 
beauty of outline and the comfort of the 
indwellers. 

Thus architecture as related to business 
received a setback from the ideal of 
simplicity which had distinguished the 
early art development of the country, and 
fell under the sway of the commercialism 
which was almost an epidemic at the close 
of the war. These barnlike structures, 
box-shaped, with doors and windows 
placed anywhere and anyhow, became the 
prevailing style for buildings for factory 
purposes. They are still far too numerous, 

The office buildings in large cities were 
equally bare and uninviting. As most 
business men in America pass at least one- 
third of their time in the office, it is sur- 
prising that their sense of comfort and 
fitness should have remained so long unde- 
veloped. Even the great corporations 
housed their officers and employees in 
buildings no better than barracks,Pwith 
bare walls and no furniture worth mention- 
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ing. As the war ushered in the “shoddy 
period,” so the Columbian Exposition, the 
triumph of Peace, was the culmination of 
a period of artistic development, which 
practically has revolutionized the art per- 
ception of a whole nation in the amaz- 
ingly short space of ten years. The expo- 
sitions of Nashville, Atlanta, and Buffalo 
continued the good work, and the St. 
Louis Exposition will have vast educa- 
tional results. 
NEW OFFICE BUILDINGS 

Domestic architecture was naturally 
the first to feel the effects of the art im- 
pulse, which had begun even before the 
Columbian Exposition; the office build- 
ings were next influenced. Those of 
recent date are adapted to their use. The 
ventilation and lighting are good, and the 
convenience of the tenant is considered 
even in the smallest detail. Many of the 
private offices are decorated and furnished 
in good taste, and the change is so notice- 
able that one is now surprised to find an 
office that-is not pleasing in its appoint- 
ments. 

The present-day owners of manufactur- 
ing plants are slowly but surely realizing 
that plenty of light, air. and cleanliness in 
pleasant surroundings is an indirect profit 
sharing for wage-workers, which is one of 
the most potent factors in raising the 
standard of life, which is the objective- 
point of all social betterment work. The 
American employer has been as slow to 
realize his duty towards the public as to- 
wards his employees, and in the interest of 
his fetish, business, has not hesitated to 
place unsightly buildings in the most con- 
spicuous spot he could find. 

In England and on the Continent the 
movement to beautify factory grounds 
and the homes of employees began many 
years ago. '. The example of the old Guild 
houses and the sharp lookout which the 
public keeps on the acts of the individual 
prevent manufactories from perpetrating 
the horrors which have desecrated Ameri- 
can landscapes. In a recent newspaper 


letter from Spain, William E. Curtis de- 
scribes: the: “Fabrica de Tabacos” of 
Seville, which was erected in 1757, at the 
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immense cost, for that time, of $1,800,000. 
It looks like a marble palace, and “‘has 
twenty-eight patios, or courts, all decora- 
ted with fountains, palms, ferns, orange 
and lemon trees. He describes the lovely 
interior, ‘‘with marble stairways, the 
niches filled with statues, and the ceilings 
and walls freseoed by the best artists of 
the eighteenth century. Mr. Curtis also 
writes of the tile factory, which was estab- 
lished in 1400, and now occupies the 
Cartija Convent; he writes of the chapel 
“as an exquisite gem of architecture, kept 
in perfect order by the company.” 


FOREIGN FACTORIES 


While it is not the usual thing to find 
manufacturing plants so splendidly housed 
as these, yet in England, France, and Ger- 
many are found the best example of 
modern factory buildings. The best 
known of the English factories are Port 
Sunlight, Galtaire in Yorkshire, and the 
plant of Hountree & Co., of the same 
county, also the publishing firm of Hazel, 
Watson & Viney, of London and Ayles- 
burg. On the Continent, all the prin- 
cipal manufacturing companies make an 
effort to improve the plant and its sur- 
roundings, and many build model towns 
in connection with the business plant. 
Those in France are not so well known in 
America, but the Krupp Colonies at 
Essen have been written up many times. 

The model towns in which live the em- 
ployees of the English and Continental 
plants are under a mild form of paternal 
government. The American workman has 
never looked with favor on any scheme 
which entails his individual liberty, so in 
this country all employers feel it wise to 
avoid dictating in regard to the home life of 
their employees, leaving to them the duty, 
which is clearly theirs as good citizens, of 
embellishing their homes and cultivating 
their gardens. 

With one or two notable exceptions all 
efforts made by employers towards dic- 
tating the rules which shall govern their 
renters have met with resistance. The 
fate of the town of Pullman has deterred 
hundreds of employers from doing like- 
wise, 
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THE MODEL FACTORY AT DAYTON 


Perhaps the best known of the many 
efforts to improve the factory and home 
surroundings of employees is the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton. It 
has been a storm center, as several long 
and obstinate strikes have taken place in 
the factory in spite of the seemingly 


_ favorable conditions of the employees. The 


Patterson Brothers, however, have never 
relaxed their efforts to make their plant 
and its surroundings a “thing of beauty,” 
and have always insisted on the financial 
as well as artistic value of their work. 
The factory was located in the most un- 
attractive part of Dayton, but that whole 
district has literally been made to blossom 
like a rose. 

The company called in aid Mr. John C. 
Olmsted, whose plans they have followed 
not only in laying out their own grounds, 
but also in the neighborhood improve- 
ments. The building from the outside 
looks as if made entirely of glass, so im- 
mense is the window space, but shades and 
awnings subdue the glare in summer and 
in winter, and in winter the workmen 
need all the sunlight obtainable. The 
building is surrounded by lawns and gar- 
dens, and the base is hidden by masses of 
shrubbery. The homes of the employees, 
or rather of the neighbors of the factory, 
for all are assisted towards beautifying 
their houses and grounds, are bowers of 
flowers in the summer. To stimulate a 
good-natured rivalry prizes are given for 
the best kept back yard. 

Flowers are grown everywhere, and the 
canna-beds of the company are renowned 
all over the land; the coloring is almost 
too brilliant, if that were possible with 
flowers. Inside the building the same 
love of brightness is evinced. The walls 
have been colored a light buff, and the 
machinery is painted the same color, 
while palms, ferns, and flowering-plants are 
found in all the halls and rooms. A play- 
ground for the children of the neighbor- 
hood has been opened at Hubuin, the old 
Patterson homestead. All boys and girls 
under thirteen who reside in the neigh- 
borhood have the freedom of the park. 


The natural beauty of the Rubicon is very 
great. There are hills, a ravine, a running 
brook, and fine trees which give plenty of 
shade—a necessity usually overlooked in 
children’s play-grounds. The company 
has fitted up the grounds with out-of-door 
sports, and nature-study classes are con- 
ducted by experienced teachers, as are 
classes in drawing and sketching. 


ROOF-GARDENS 


The product of the firm of H. J. Heinz 
& Co. goes into every home in the United 
States, and it is a pleasure to know that a 
constant effort is made by this firm to 
improve the plant and the welfare of the 
employees. The factory is built on three 
sides of a triangle, and the open space is 
planted as a garden. Inside the building 
the most perfect cleanliness is maintained. 
All the women employed wear a uniform— 
blue wash-dress and white cap. The sani- 
tary arrangements are perfect, as well as 
the bathing facilities for all employees. 

A unique feature of the factory is a roof- 
garden for the use of the employees, and 
this feature is one which could be imitated 
by other employers with but a small out- 
lay. In the factory districts of large 
cities the workmen during the noon hour 
in summer, the hottest part of the day, 
have absolutely no spot of quiet, or even 
of shade, in which to rest. It is a pity not 
to utilize the large spaces of the roofs, 
where awnings could be put up, and the 
employees might have a half-hour above 
the rush and noise of the streets. 

The use of roof-gardens is growing in 
New York, both for adults and for chil- 
dren. It is certainly a wise economy of 
space. Awnings and plants make such a 
garden very attractive at but little cost. 

During the Columbian Exposition many 
of the buildings used the roof as a garden, 
but in spite of the favor with which the 
idea was at first received, it has, outside 
of New York, made but little headway; its 
economy should recommend it to all 
owners of factories. 


WINDOW-BOXES 


Another suggestion for a city factory is 
found in the example of the Baldwin Loco- 
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motive Works in Philadelphia, where all 
the office windows have window-boxes 
filled with flowers. The touch of vivid 
color is very restful in the grayness of the 
city street; such window-boxes are not 
expensive, and last a long time. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company 
at Elmwood, near Providence, is most 
‘attractive. The Casino is at the entrance 
and lawns and beautiful trees surround the 
buildings. The Casino is practically a 
club-house for the employees, maintained 
by the company; it is fitted up with 
a library, dining-rooms, baths, and some 
bedrooms. 

There are numerous factory towns scat- 
tered over the country, which have cer- 
tain commercial features, and which have 
as the center of the commercial life a large 
manufacturing plant. Peace Dale in 
Rhode Island is a model; the company 
and employees support a large public 
library and a large auditorium, and there 
are many literary societies, women’s and 
boys’ clubs. Ivorydale, where is located 
the plant of Proctor & Gamble, has many 
features of commercial life, as has also 
Hopedale. The town of Ludlow, Mass., 
has fas its reason for being the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Company, while at Vander- 
grift, Va., the Apollo Iron and Steel Com- 
pany have built up a truly superb town. 
Mr. Olmsted made the plans, and as he was 
allowed a free hand,"it goes without saying 
that he left ample space for wide walks 
and paths. The company put in the roads, 
drainage. and all the sanitary improve- 
ments and maintains the parks. The 
recreation of the residents is not over- 
looked; a casino costing over $30,000 has 
just been completed. 


THE RESULTS IN MONEY AND IN BEAUTY 


It would be tedious to mention in detail 
the many efforts which are being made to 
improve the surroundings of factories, and 
thereby raise the standard of life. In a 
monograph published by the American 
Institute of Social Service there is an 
article compiled from the answers sent 
out to employers by Home and Flowers, 
The question was asked, “Is there any 
financial value in attractive surroundings 
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to a business plant?” It was sent to 
over five hundred employers, and ninety- 
five per cent of those who answered de- 
clared emphatically that there was. The 
list embraced most of the best known men 
in that line of business, and perhaps Dr. 
N. W. Corbin, superintendent of the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Company, of Pueblo, 
sums up the whole subject when he an- 
swers, “That his company takes the broad 
view, and does this work because they 
believe it is right. If by doing this sort of 
work manufacturers expect to have no 
trouble with labor, they will be disap- 
pointed; but if they expect that general 
improvement is to be of general advantage 
to labor and to all concerned, then it pays; 
perhaps not in dollars and cents, but in 
the good you do your fellow-men.” 

Miss Gertrude Becks, who is one of the 
best authorities of the subject, as she is 
in charge of the social betterment work of 
the National Civie Federation, and is not 
a theorist, but a practical worker, has 
visited all the plants which have inaugur- 
ated such improvements. She is very 
sure that there is a constantly growing 
preference for sanitary and pleasing sur- 
roundings for factory-workers, and she 
sees in it one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times. Mr. Shuey’s book is 
full of suggestions for the beautifying of 
factories, and he also tells at some length 
of the various experiments now being 
made. 

Not long ago I visited the Plantin Mu- 
seum at Antwerp, which was presented to 
the city by the descendants of the Plantin 
family. It was one of the most beautiful 
workshops and private homes in the 
world, and is full of treasures presented 
to or collected by the great printers. 
Work in such lovely surroundings must 
have been a pure joy, and the splendid 
specimens of the printers’, illuminators’, 
and book-binders’ art preserved in the 
museum testify to the pride and joy of the 
workman in his task. It may well be that 
we shall develop with our industrial civil- 
ization an architecture of beauty and of 
creat utility. There are signs in the sky 
that the labor of the world is to be made a 
JOY. 
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FRENCH INTERIORS, FUR- 
NITURE, AND DECORATION 
By THOMAS ARTHUR STRANGE 


The scope of Mr. Strange’s book is clearly 
defined by the title, which, atter the manner 
of many English publications, is a long one, 
“An Historical Guide to French Interiors, 
Furniture, Decorations, Woodwork, and Allied 
Arts During the Last Half of the Seventeenth 
Century, the Whole of the Eighteenth Century, 
and the Earlier Part of the Nineteenth.” That 
the author could pack all this information into 
four hundred pages is a tribute to his ingenuity. 
The book does not stand the test of comparison 
with Lady Dilke’s scholarly work, possessing 
neither the charm of style nor the fine discrimi- 
nation that makes the English woman’s volume 
notable. 

Within the compass of a few hundred pages it 
is not possible to treat in an adequate manner 
the handicraft of nearly two centuries. It is 
only fair to the author to say that he does not 
attempt it. He has chosen the wiser course of 
writing explanatory notes to accompany a 
large and varied collection of plates, and leaving 
the details to the imagination of his readers. 
The illustrations in the main are well chosen 
but many of them are so poorly reproduced 
that they give little hint of the beauty of the 
originals. The book begins with Simon Vouet, 
sometimes called the father of the French 
Renaissance, and ends with a brief account of 
the empire designers Percier and Fontaine. 
Following upon the footsteps of Vouet, came 
Solomon De Brosse, and after him, the great 
artist-artisans of the later seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, including the mighty 
names of LeBrun, Berain, Boulle, Lelue, 
Lancret, Oeben, Carlin, Cressent, Roentgen, 
Gouthiére, and the Cafferi family. 

The brief biographies are well written, and 
go straight to the heart of the matter. The 
book, however, is marred by several inaccura- 
cies which injure its value. The most startling 
statement occurs on page 370, where the author 
says that “a carriage-painter named Vernis- 
Martin invented a process which is called after 
his name.” It is hard to realize that Mr. 
Strange wrote this sentence, or having written 
it, that it could have passed the proof-reader. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
WOODWORK, AND 
DECORATION* 


By THOMAS ARTHUR STRANGE 

This volume is a companion to the book on 
French decoration, and is bound in similar 
style. Mr. Strange is more at home on English 
ground, and his treatise on eighteenth-century 
woodwork is admirable. Many of the minor 
designers, who have received little attention 
in the past, are given due credit. The author 

* Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00 net. 
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shows how important the work of these men 
was, and how largely it influenced the greater 
artists. Extended criticism is not attempted, 
but the brief notes are quite to the point. The 
difficulties encountered in the other book have 
been gracefully met here. Mr. Strange is 
more in sympathy with English art and tradi- 
tion, and brings a keener insight to the present 
subject. 

Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and 
Grinling Gibbons are the three giants of the 
seventeenth century whose work is a grand 

reparation for the triumphs of the eighteenth. 

hese men are too well known for comment 
in these columns, but the artists who followed 
them, and who formed a very important link 
between Gibbons and the great lights of the 
late eighteenth century, have long been buried 
in obscurity, that is to say, buried so far as popu- 
lar knowledge is concerned. Text-books have 
mentioned these men, but in such a way that 
there seemed nothing vital about them or 
their work. Mr. Strange makes James Gibbs, 
Batty and Thomas Langley, Abraham Swan, 
Edwards and Darley, Thomas Johnson, and 
Mathias Lock very real. We learn how im- 
portant in shaping public taste were the chim- 
ney-pieces of James Gibbs, the consoles and 
pier-tables of Thomas Langley, the staircases 
of Abraham Swan, the “Chinese” ornamen- 
tation of Edwards and Darley, the mirrors of 
Thomas Johnson, and the metal-work of Math- 
ias Lock. 

Following the latter designer came Ince, 
Mayhew, Manwaring, and Richardson, and 
the reader is once more on familiar ground. 
The work of Chippendale, Shearer, Heppel- 
white, Sheraton, and that of the brothers 
Adam is taken up in turn, and with a knowl- 
edge of detail as rare as it is delightful. 


HOME ARTS AND CRARFTS* 


This book, compiled and edited by Montague 
Marks, is well expressed by its sub-title, “The 
Cyclopedia of Home Arts.” One hundred 
and fifty pages are devoted to clay-modeling, 
wood-carving, leather-decorating, and kindred 
subjects. The designs, aside from those based 
on historical ornament, are very inferior, and 
render the volume valueless, so far as serious 
study is concerned. It is a matter of regret 
that experienced craftsmen seldom write of 
the subjects they have mastered. With few 
exceptions, the books that treat of the practical 
side of the arts and crafts work are painfully 
amateurish, and of a nature to lead the blind 
into the very paths that should be avoided. 

“The Cyclopedia of Home Arts,” with its 
closing pages on china-repairing and taxidermy, 
is only a step in advance of the old-time, art- 
in-the-home column of the country newspaper, 
which indorsed the decaleomania and lauded 
the gilded rolling-pin. 


* Home Arts and Crafts, compiled by Montague Marks. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
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THE NASTURTIUMS 


NE of the flowers which the plants- 

men have been successfully devel 

oping of late is the nasturtium, a 

favorite with many flower-lovers, 
and deserving even more consideration 
than it has heretofore received. This 
flower is especially notable for the richness 
and beauty of the colors it displays. 
Schuyler Mathews says there is always 
some influence of yellow in the nasturtium 
blossom, but it requires the experience 
and eye of the artist to see it in many of 
the wonderful reds the flower displays. 
Scarlet, red, salmon, lilac, pink, bronze, 
brown, gold, orange, yellow—all these and 
many bewildering modifications of thes¢ 
do the nasturtiums give us in glowing 
tones which are a delight to the color- 
loving eye. And they give their blossoms 
with a profusion that can only be realized 
by one who will patiently count the 
flowers as they appear from day to day. 
A bed six feet by twenty of dwarf varieties 
will yield a thousand blossoms a day. 

There are three principal classes of 
nasturtiums, the Tom Thumb, or dwarf, 
the Gold, or running, and the Lobb’s 
nasturtiums. 

For bedding and border use the Tom 
Thumb varieties are especially useful. 
There are scores of varieties of these, many 
of them very beautiful. There is also an 
attractive variation in the colors of the 
foliage, some sorts having leaves of very 
light green, while others have leaves of a 
very dark hue. My own favorites in this 
group are King Theodore, a velvety 
maroon flower; Empress of India, a velvety 
red; Prince Henry, pale yellow, with streaks 


and spots of pink and scarlet; Rose, colored 
like its name; and Ruby King. 

The Gall, or running nasturtiums, yield 
much more foliage in proportion to the 
vines than do the dwarfs; but this quality 
renders them peculiarly desirable for some 
places in the garden and around the home 


grounds. They grow luxuriantly under 
favorable conditions as to soil and mois- 
ture, and yield blossoms of good size and, 
in many varieties, of excellent colors. 

The Lobb’s nasturtiums are freer 
bloomers than the ordinary tall varieties. 
They have dark foliage and flowers of 
excellent coloring, and are perhaps the 
best class for window-boxes, porch-boxes, 
hanging-baskets, rockeries, or indoor 
culture. There are many varieties, show- 
ing all the nasturtium colors in monotone 
or in combination. 

As cut flowers the nasturtiums are par- 
ticularly effective when displayed in low 
glass rose-bowls in which the stems show 
through the sides of the receptacle. They 
may also be exhibited to advantage in low 
flower-jars of almost any neutral or sub- 
dued colors. But they should not be 
shown in tall vases, for they will not stand 
erect above the top for any distance, 
consequently the vase will be too tall in 
proportion for a harmonious result. 


AMERICAN FLOWER-JARS 


The Arts and Crafts Society of Boston 
held recently an exhibit of American 
pottery, which showed a very remarkable 
advance in our manufacture of vases and 
jars for flowers. In these pages I have 
often said that the most satisfactory jars 
at prices within the reach of people of 
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moderate incomes were those from the 


Japanese potteries, but this exhibit 
showed such admirable pieces of good 
form and coloring at reasonable prices that 
the statement needs to be modified. 

Now, what are the requirements of a 
good flower-jar? The first requirement is 
that it shall not be so conspicuous as to 
attract the observer’s attention away from 
the flowers themselves; for presumably 
the picture which the one who arranges 
the flowers desires to make is a flower 
picture rather than a vase picture. Con- 
sequently the form and colors must serve 
to set off the more brilliant blossoms, and 
such decoration as the jar may have must 
not appear to vie with the effect of the 
real flowers. In color it is generally 
better that the jars shall be in more or less 
subdued tones of green or blue or red, or 
neutral tones of gray or brown, in mono- 
tone or in harmonious combination. In 
form it is desirable that the jars shall 
exhibit such rhythm and balance of line 
that the outlines shall be beautiful in 
themselves and shall lend themselves to 
the display of stems, leaves, and blossoms 
of some flowering plant. Consequently, 
the surface should be continuous rather 
than broken, that the effect of line may 
not be interfered with. 

Much the largest part of the Arts and 
Crafts exhibit consisted of the wares from 
the Merrimac Pottery, which has been 
attracting much well-deserved attention of 
late on account of the remarkable pieces 
it has been turning out. Among these 
vases and jars were many fine flower 
receptacles in beautiful tones of yellow, 
brown, olive-green, gray, gray-blue, gray- 
green, and other colors. The forms were 
especially good, and the finish varied in an 
attractive manner. A large proportion 
was in a dull finish that is admirable for a 
flower receptacle, while others were fin- 
ished in a smooth glaze, and still others in 
a crackled over-glaze. Mr. T. S. Nicker- 
son, the artist-proprietor of the Merrimac 
Pottery, is certainly to be congratulated 
upon being able to place such pottery be- 
fore the public at prices ranging from $1.50 
to $3.50—prices as reasonable as one pays 
for Japanese jars of similar excellence. 
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In the Arts and Crafts exhibit were also 
many beautiful pieces of more expensive 
wares. Notable among these were a 
number of flower-jars from the Grueby 
Potteries, which were remarkable for their 
beauty of form and the admirable relief 
decoration. There were also some ex- 
cellent examples of the unique products 
of the Newcomb Pottery, with their char- 
acteristic lotus-leaf decoration, as well as 
some very good specimens of the products 
of the Dedham Pottery. 


TREE AND SHRUB BOOKS 
‘T= revival of interest in gardening 


and landscape architecture is lead- 

ing to the publication of many 

admirable books, treating of vari- 
ous phases of the outer world. Three ex- 
cellent books concerning trees and shrubs 
have lately come to my table, all written 
in England, and dealing with English con- 
ditions, but full of interest, nevertheless, 
for American readers. The most preten- 
tious of these is Mr. E. T. Cook’s Trees 
and Shrubs for English Gardens, the 
latest issue in the beautiful Country 
Life Library. 

This splendid volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages is imported by Messrs. Charles , 
Scribner’s Sons, and contains a large num- 
ber of extraordinarily good photographic 
plates of trees and shrubs. 

There is space here to indicate only very 
briefly the general scope of the volume, 
which may perhaps best be done by quot- 
ing the following titles from the long list 
of chapter-headings: Ornamental Plant- 
ing in Woodland, Grouping of Trees and 
Shrubs, Healthy Paths in Outer Garden 
Spaces, Pruning Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs, A Winter Garden, Autumn Col- 
ours, Care of Old Trees, Shade Trees for 
Streets, Native and Other Hardy Ever- 
greens, Climbing Shrubs, Shrub and 
Flower Borders, Shrubs for Small and 
Town Gardens, The Worthy Use of Roses. 
Under each of these titles Mr. Cook writes, 
from fullness of knowledge, in a style sym- 
pathetic and delightful, and with an artis- 
tic appreciation of natural beauty. He 
aims to bring about a planting in the 
British Isles of a wider range of ornamental 
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trees and shrubs, but the book is certain 
to be a revelation to most American read- 
ers of the wonderful possibilities in the use 
of such plants. 

The tables at the end of the book giving 
the chief characters of each variety, to- 
gether with the country of its origin, will be 
helpful to American readers in the North- 
ern States as a guide to what is likely to 
prove hardy in their locations. 

To the series of handbooks of practical 
gardening, published by John Lane, Mr. 
George Gordon, the editor of The Gar- 
dener’s Magazine, has contributed The 
Book of Shrubs, although he might well 
have called it the Book of Shrubs and 
Trees. This is a much less pretentious 
volume than that of Mr. Cook, making less 
than a hundred pages of letter-press, with 
fourteen plates of illustrations. The sub- 
jects discussed include Cultural Directions, 
Deciduous Flowering Shrubs, Deciduous 
Flowering Trees, American Shrubs, Decid- 
uous Shrubs and Trees with Ornamental 
Foliage, Evergreens, Canifers, Bamboos. 
Like most of the books of this series 
a large amount of information is con- 
densed into a comparatively few pages, 
while the style is clean and excellently 
adapted to the purpose of the volume. 

A book with a decidedly different point 
of view is the Tree Book, by Mary 
Rowles Jarvis, published by John Lane, in 
his new series of Country Handbooks. This 
is a handy little volume for the lover of out- 
door life, the one who wishes to see the 
beauty of these children of the earth, as 
Hurdis called them. Its style is admir- 
able, and the many illustrations are ex- 
traordinarily good. Each English tree is 
given a little essay which brings out its 
salient characters, its utilities, and its 
place in literature. These paragraphs, 
concerning the white birch, will serve as 
an example of the author’s style: 

“Grace and beauty, strength, tenacity 
and fragrance are all attributes of the 
birch—the maiden-hair of the trees. 

“Charming at all seasons, it is especially 
so in winter, when its slender, lace-like 
outlines and pliant sprays are seen in mazes 
of soft, dream-like grays against bare 
meadows and leaden skies. 
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“Tts silvery bark—here blotched with 
dark and rugged ridges, and there flushed 
with shadowy pink—makes delicate har- 
mony with morning frost-films or moonlit 
drifts, and is most of all bewitching against 
a crimson afterglow. This bark, so fra- 
gile-looking and grown on such slender 
arrowy trunks, is one of the most endur- 
ing products of nature. The birch-bark 
canoes of North American Indians are 
simply hollow lengths of it stitched to- 
gether with deer sinews or white spruce 
fibres and calked with resin.” 


FLOWER GARDENS 


“The main planting of any place should 
be of trees and shrubs. The flowers are 
then used as decorations. They may be 
thrown in freely about the borders of the 
place, not in beds in the center of the 
lawn. They show off better when seen 
against a background; this background 
may be foliage, a building, a rock, or a 
fence. 

“Where to plant flowers is really more 
important than what to plant. In front 
of bushes, in the corner by the steps, 
against the foundation of the residence or 
outhouse, along a fence or a walk—these 
are places for flowers. A single petunia 
plant against a background of foliage is 
worth a dozen similar plants in the center 
of the lawn. Too many flowers make a 
place over-gaudy. Too much paint may 
spoil the effect of a good building. The 
decoration of a yard, as of a house, should 
be dainty. 

“The open-centered yard may be a pic- 
ture; the promiscuously planted yard may 
be a nursery or a forest. A little color 
scattered in here and there puts the finish 
to the picture. A dash of color gives 
spirit and character to the brook or pond, 
to the ledge of rocks, to the old stump, or 
to the pile of rubbish. 

“But the owner may want a flower 
garden. Very well; that is a different 
matter. It is not primarily a question of 
decoration of the yard, but of growing 
flowers for flowers’ sake. It is not the 


furnishing of a house, but the collecting 
of interesting and beautiful furniture. The 
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flower garden, therefore, should be at one 
side of the residence or at the rear; for it 
is not allowable to spoil a good lawn even 
with flowers. The size of the garden and 
the things to be grown in it must be deter- 
mined by the likes of the owner and the 
amount of time and land at his disposal; 
but a good small garden is much more 
satisfactory than a poor large garden. 
Prepare the land thoroughly, fertilize it, 
resolve to take care of it, select the kind 
of plants you like, then go ahead.”— 
Professor L. H. Bailey. 
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From midwinter until spring there is no 
difficulty in having many of the various 
sorts of daffodils and narcissus in bloom 
in the home if one has planned for it the 
autumn previous. Even if such planning 
has not been done, the plants may be 
purchased at the florists. If those which 
are just coming into bloom are trans- 
planted into attractive jars they will last 
a long time in a cool room. They also 
serve admirably for adorning the dining- 
table. 
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The most important recent advance in 
the movement for a more general recogni- 
tion of gardening as a part of the life of 
the people is the practical development 
of the school-garden idea. All over the 
country it is becoming more and more 
evident that the school garden is a desir- 
able part of the work of the school. In 
most localities the garden has been near 
the school-house, the children caring for it 
during school hours. This method has 
many advantages, but at present is often 
impracticable on account of lack of suit- 
able grounds. An interesting experiment 
in having the school-children manage 
home gardens has been conducted during 
the season just passed, at Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. Professor A.C. Boyden has 
the reported in the Journal of Education 
plan and its results. Of the plan he writes: 

“The movement known as the ‘Home 
Garden Competition’ was inaugurated by 
the Bridgewater Village Improvement 
Association last spring in connection with 
the schools of the whole town. Children 
in all the schools, from the fourth to ninth 
grades, were invited to enter the competi- 
tion by a committee of ladies and gentle- 
men who visited the schools for that 
purpose. 

“The children had their choice of twelve 
varieties of seeds, which they bought from 
the committee at one cent a packet. 

“The plan was for each scholar to do 


his own work in preparing his bed, plant- 
ing the seed, and caring for the flowers. 
Prizes were to be awarded at the end of 
the summer for the best results, and every 
child who should succeed in having any 
kind of a garden was promised some sort 
of recognition. 

“To make the contest as fair as possible, 
the contestants were divided into two 
groups, the first including scholars in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and the 
second including those in grades seven, 
eight, and nine. First and second prizes 
were offered in each group. 

“The children received their seeds 
eagerly and went to work at once. Very 
few dropped out of the contest, and few 
gardens proved to be failures. 

“Meantime the committee appointed a 
judging committee of gentlemen and 
ladies residing in different sections of the 
town. This committee divided the work 
of visiting the gardens among themselves, 
and at the end of the season selected 
several gardens from each school section 
as the final contestants. These gardens 
were then visited by a special committee 
and the final selection was made. 

“There were so many good gardens that 
seemed equally deserving of prizes that it 
was decided to award three first and three 
second prizes in each group, besides a 
large number of third prizes. 

“Early in the autumn a public meeting 
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was held where the prizes, consisting of 
hyacinth bulbs, games, knives, and similar 
articles, were distributed.” 

RESULTS 

Among the results which Professor 
Boyden considers worthy of note are these: 

The very fact that many children have 
raised flowers and cared for them who 
had never done so before, and that many 
others have taken an unusual interest in 
such work, because of having some definite 
end to strive for, is in itself a good thing. 
The difficulties which many of them 
encountered in contending against most 
unfavorable conditions was a first-rate 
thing for character. The element of 
persistence and determination has shown 
itself in a number of instances. 

Another good thing was the direct 
example these young enthusiasts gave to 
others all about them, old and young 
alike. Some of the uses to which the 
flowers were put during the summer were 
proofs of its value. One girl, for instance, 
has taken bouquet after bouquet to sick 
people in town, and the ladies in charge 
of the Flower Mission report an unusual 
increase in the number of flowers brought 
to them this past season. The sweet 
ministry of these flowers to the poor and 
sick in the crowded tenements of Boston 
was a beautiful offering in which our 
children have taken so generous a share. 

Besides these benefits, the children have 
a first-hand knowledge of flowers and their 
culture, which will be of good service in 
beautifying their homes. Many mistakes 
will be corrected next year. It was inter- 
esting to find that all the children planned 
their gardens with care, often drafting the 
design on paper before the planting. This 
is a direct effect of the teaching in drawing 
and design in the schools. The Village 
Improvement Society stands for beauty, 
order, and public welfare in the town, and 
flower gardens are an important element 
in producing beauty and order. Then 
whatever, even most indirectly, tends to 
help human character is for the public 
good, and this competition among the 
young people has undoubtedly had a good 
effect upon their characters. 
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INTERESTING INCIDENTS 


Such an extended and varied experi- 
ment in gardening brought to light many 
amusing experiences among the children. 
[wo sisters, who assiduously dug up the 
turf for their beds under the drooping elm 
in front of an old homestead, found them- 
selves without the usual and essential 
water-pot. Ingenuity came to the rescue 
in the shape of a coal-hod, and for a 
sprinkler, holes were driven through an old 
tin pan. One sister poured the water 
from the hod into the perforated pan held 
by the other sister. During all the dry 
period in the early spring each day found 
the sisters at their post. Such faithful 
efforts were rewarded at the end of the 
season by gardens which were an orna- 
ment to the home and worthy of prizes. 

Two plucky little boys began with a 
hole in the poor soil of an uncultivated 
yard. They filled the hole with soil from 
the woods, and with such dressing for the 
land as they could get they began their 
garden. The result was a very thrifty 
garden spot, besides additional smaller 
plots along the sides of the house. 

A number of the children tried to raise 
sunflowers and morning-glories in con- 
junction, using the tall stem of one plant 
as the pole around which the other could 
twine. The experiment began auspi- 
ciously, but unfortunately the more rapid 
growth of the sunflower taxed the poor 
morningglory, as it clung tenaciously to 
its support; it finally was pulled entirely 
out of the ground and gave up the ghost. 
[ts dry stem hanging from the victorious 
sunflower was a warning to mismated 
associates. 

The executive committee of the associa- 
tion is arranging plans for the extension 
of this form of nature study among the 
children during the coming year. It is 
hoped that an exhibit of the children’s 
efforts will be feasible at the close of the 
next season. This movement is not only 
very helpful to the children, but it stimu- 
lates all the people to added effort. Each 
home which is made more beautiful is one 
more step towards a well-ordered, attract- 
ive town, 











